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From the Editor’s Desk ... 


Every five seconds a bird in the 
nearby trees sings a five-second song, 
sweet, clear and tantalizing. | would 
be much easier in my mind if I knew 
who he is and what he looks like. But 
I can neither find him in the trees 
nor find his song on my record of 
bird songs. 

It’s a little like that with the maga- 
zine and its readers. We who plan 
CanapiAN WELFARE and put it to- 
gether are always wondering who 
“the reader” is and what are his char- 
acteristics. Since there are about 3400 
of him, his composite image will 
always elude us, try as we may to get 
acquainted. And here the bird analogy 
breaks down: the little fellow in the 
trees doesn’t care a pin whether | 
know anything about him or not. The 
reader does, or else he isn’t a reader, 
but a person who tosses the magazine 
into his I’ll-read-it-some-time pile of 
papers. 

We got a little closer to knowing 
“the reader” during the CWC’s annual 
meeting in May. Some of the advisory 
board, the editor, and a dozen or so 
other people who were obviously 
readers and not put-it-asiders sat 
around a table and talked about the 
magazine one evening. 

Among them were a_ provincial 
deputy minister of welfare, an agency 
board member, several people from 
staffs of funds and councils, a pro- 
fessor at a school of social work, and 
a few executives of direct service 
agencies—which gave us some idea of 
who our readers are. 

They told what they want to read 
about in the magazine, and here are 
some of the subjects they suggested: 

In staffing social services, what jobs 
require professional social workers, 
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and what jobs can be done by some 
other kind of worker? 

The changing meanings of words 
used in social welfare circles. 

Social work concepts explained to 
the layman. 

What can united community funds 
do about sub-standard agencies? 

Fees for adoption services—do these 
mean “buying babies”? 

Social planning councils —do they 
really plan? 

One reader said CANADIAN WELFARE 
should open up discussion of impor- 
tant social issues, and the chairman 
asked what the issues are that should 
be discussed. Three subjects were 
added to the above list: 

Religious issues in social welfare. 

The need for regional organization 
of social services, so as to use the 
limited number of well-trained work- 
ers most advantageously. 

Where do we strike a balance be- 
tween public responsibility and volun- 
tary association for social welfare? 

So far, so good. “The reader” gave 
us plenty of ideas about the kind of 
article he wants, but we didn’t get 
quite so far in finding out who could 
write about the subjects mentioned, 
although a few possible authors were 
suggested. It seems that the people 
best qualified to write, by interest 
and knowledge, are so engrossed i 
their work day by day that they 
haven’t much time or energy to sit 
down and put their thoughts on paper 
at any length. 

But they could write something, 
and this led to another thought: that 
the magazine could be more of an 
open forum, to which readers would 
contribute their ideas, even if fra 
mentary, on the questions of the day, 
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or air some of the problems they see, 
or—as they sometimes do now in 
letters to the editor —comment on 
articles already published. 

Communications from readers to 
other readers makes a periodical live. 
How much less lively Maclean’s or 
the London Times would be without 
the letters registering opinions, new 
information, and praise or disgust for 
what has appeared in their pages. The 
periodical of a voluntary association 
needs its readers’ contributions even 
more than the big-circulation papers, 
for the life of such an organization 
is discussion. 

So our little meeting ended on the 
note that you readers should regard 
it as both opportunity and responsi- 
bility to write to CANADIAN WELFARE. 
If the communication is only a letter, 
well and good; if a full-scale article, 
all the better. Or could you encourage 
some one else to submit an article on 


one of the subjects listed, or on some 
other subject close to his heart? 


M.M.K. 


Dear Edétor: 


I was very much interested in the 
Special Issue of CaNnapiaN WELFARE 
on women’s lives and welfare: con- 
gratulations on it. It contains a great 
deal of thought and information in a 
very compact form and gives a very 
well-rounded picture of women’s 
“dilemmas” in industrial society. It 
might be interesting to have a Special 
Issue on this subject every few years 
to see what the trends are and what 
new patterns are taking shape. 

ELIzABETH JOHNSTONE 
Head of the Office for 
Coordination of Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Questions, 


1.L.0., Geneva 


The Children’s Aid Society 
CORNWALL, ONTARIO 
is seeking a 
GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER 


to concentrate on adoption 


Duties: 


Under supervision to receive and process applications for 


adoption, achieve placement of children in adoption homes, and 


supervise them during the legal probationary period. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. 
preferable. 
Salary: 


ance for experience. 


Apply to: 


required. 


Starting salary $4500 without experience. 


Some experience in adoption 


Generous allow- 


Mr. M. T. O’Brien 


Director 


Children’s Aid Society 
Box 994, CORNWALL, Ontario 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


SOCIAL POLICY IN THE SIXTIES 


“The opulent society ought to apply to its social policy the 
same principles of rational calculation, innovation and exploita- 
tion of technical progress as it applies in its productive system.” 


(Professor Harry Johnson 
at the CWC annual meeting, 1961) 


“As government participation has increased over the years, the 
effect of government policy in all fields of welfare has greatly 
increased. Concurrently the concept of welfare has been cor- 
respondingly shaped more and more by government policies.” 


(Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
at the CWC annual meeting, 1961) 


Our recent annual meeting and conference was devoted to social 
policy for the decade just begun. In one form or other attention was 
given to many aspects of welfare. The need for long-range planning 
underlay most discussions. 


Rarely has a Canadian Welfare Council annual meeting been so 
clearly planned to put the important before the urgent. But then, rarely 
has welfare been faced with so many issues requiring thought, reflection 
and planning first and foremost. 


Social policy must reckon more and more with economics, with 
people as human capital. It must also reckon with politics as part and 
parcel of its progress. Professor Harry Johnson, the conference guest 
speaker, gave a thoughtful and provocative outline of human capital 
management. Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, speaking at the close 
of the conference, left no doubt about the political implications of modern 
welfare. 

However, people and not economics or politics are the end and 
essence of welfare. For that reason welfare workers have and always will 
retain as their first role the preservation and cultivation of human values. 
They can, on this basis, accept as a natural consequence of our political 
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and social freedom that the politician becomes an advocate of welfare’s 
progress, while the economist must figure out cost, investment and 
interest yield for the welfare enterprise. 


Neither politics nor economics alone can serve welfare beyond 
expediency. The welfare worker’s first job is therefore to seek the 
ultimate good. This requires his full awareness that, although the days 
of “charity” are over, private effort has by no means become a futility 
or a lame duck. On the contrary, as government expands its scope in 
welfare, voluntary effort can and should increasingly serve as a vital 
human link between the economist and the politician. Only through 
that link, and with positive, forward-directed effort rather than with 
afterthought and regret, may we achieve real welfare. To benefit last- 
ingly from social measures, we must make sure that they are economically 
sound and politically honest, that they are required by society and justified 
in terms of man’s own good. Accepting political method and applying 
economic principle then becomes a matter of conscience, intelligence, 
free choice and courage—precisely what it should be. 


H.W.H. 


INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
AND REHABILITATION 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


A replacement vacancy exists for a social worker (M.S.W.). 
The duties are medical social work in the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped of all ages, and will be explained in 
detail to prospective applicants. 


This is a comprehensive, multi-disability, medical rehabilitation 
centre also housing many related agencies and a cardiac evalua- 


tion unit. Five day week. Salary, etc., according to qualifica- 


tions and experience, based on C.A.S.W. scales. Applications 
to Medical Director, P.O. Box 189, HAMILTON, Ontario. 
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DILEMMA of the Community Chest 


Lately there has been a lot of criticism 
of the administration and financing of 
welfare services, and particularly of 
the community chests. These criticisms 
made quite a flurry in the daily press 
in Toronto a few weeks ago, and have 
since spread to national magazines, 
radio and television. 


Different critics have said different 
things. Some of their comments have 
been most discerning and thoughtful; 
a few have been thoughtless, sensa- 
tional and uninformed. All of them 
are worth discussing, for the sake of 
the public if not of the critics. 


Improvements in welfare services 
can only come with public under- 
standing and good public attitudes, 
and since the welfare movement in 
Canada has nothing to hide and a 
great deal to gain from searching public 
examination, current criticism offers 
good opportunities for interpretation 
of what we are attempting to do and 
why we do it. 

We must not be defensive and 
“precious”. We must not look upon 
criticism of welfare administration 
and financing as an attack on ideals 
and objectives. On the contrary, we 
should welcome public debate as evi- 
dence of the public concern that we 
should cope efficiently with new social 
problems and needs. 

What are the criticisms? 

1. That the united funds and com- 
munity chests do not raise enough 
money to enable their member agen- 
cies to keep pace with growing needs. 
The goals of some campaigns are too 
low; other campaigns fail to meet 
their objectives. 
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by Henry Stubbins 


2. That chests and funds fail to 
interpret the real needs of the com- 
munity, and indeed mislead the public 
by setting goals that are below the 
total amounts required by the member 
agencies. 


3. That chests and funds are grow- 
ing too fast: they admit all agencies 
regardless of merit; they permit agen- 
cies that are no longer needed to stay 
in membership; they try to raise all 
the money the traffic will bear. 


4. That the united appeal has be- 
come a form of taxation and that 
excessive pressure is exerted on givers, 
particularly on employees of corpora- 
tions and on the corporations them- 
selves. 


5. That united money-raising has 
become an impersonal big business 
and lost the personal touch and the 
voluntary participation that is the 
hallmark of good voluntary welfare. 

6. That the chests have failed to 
halt the growth of separate campaigns, 
which keep springing up as fast as 
agencies are absorbed into the chest— 
in short there are still too many cam- 
paigns for funds. 

7. That the united appeals are too 
big and should be cut down to a more 
manageable size. Even if this meant 
more campaigns it would enhance the 
understanding and participation of 
volunteers. 

8. That the appeals are a vehicle 
for glory-seekers — selfishly motivated 
people who want to raise their busi- 
ness and personal status. 

9. That chests finance many non- 
essential services, such as the recrea- 
tion and youth-serving agencies, which 
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could raise plenty of money on their 
own but are permitted to stay in the 
chest because they have powerful 
community backing. 


10. That chest and fund agencies 
spend a large proportion of their 
funds on salaries, the inference being 
that needy people are being deprived 
of direct assistance by a large number 
of job-holders living off the fat of the 
charity dollar and misleading the 
public about the real use of the 
money. 


11. That there is a lack of effective 
co-ordination in the welfare operation 
—and this is the most just of all the 
criticisms. It is based on the fact that 
several agencies, rather than one, may 
be required to serve a single individual 
or family; that services are built 
around a large number of agencies 
each of which is too small to operate 
efficiently; that most services, both 
public and private, are unable to give 
help completely, thoroughly and 
promptly because they are either try- 
ing to help with insufficient resources 
everyone who is eligible or are re- 
stricting their caseloads in order to 
help thoroughly the people who most 
need help. 


The problems not new 


These are all serious charges, and 
some if not all of them are “old hat”. 
They go back forty years to the 
earliest days of the chest movement, 
and their persistence reflects in part a 
failure of chests and -agencies to in- 
terpret their roles and the character of 
voluntary welfare; in part a concern 
by the public about rapidly growing 
welfare needs and costs. 

This reminds me of an address 
given by the late Harry Cassidy to 
the annual meeting of the Ottawa 
Community Chest, which was re- 
printed in Canadian Welfare in Sep- 
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tember 1948 as ““The Dilemma of the 
Chests”. The dilemma was that the 
legitimate requests of agencies for 
help were always well ahead of the 
money-raising capacity. 

Dr. Cassidy offered a major avenue 
of escape: “The chests must transfer 
progressively many of their present 
obligations toward private agencies to 
governments, in order to use their 
limited resources more effectively on 
creative and constructive projects 
which governments cannot or will not 
undertake”. 


Henry Srussins, previously execu- 
tive secretary of the community 
funds and councils division, Can- 
adian Welfare Council, has been 


for the past six years executive 
director of the Ottawa Community 
Chest. 





Dr. Cassidy compared the $700,000,- 
000 expended by all levels of govern- 
ment in Canada on welfare with the 
$8,700,000 collected by the forty-one 
community chests in 1947: “In other 
words, we have few dollars to spend, 
and governments have many. For 
every dollar the Chest puts into health 
and welfare, governments put in about 
eighty. We should conserve our few 
dollars to do the most urgent and 
important things . . .” 


Since 1947 


What has happened in the years 
since Dr. Cassidy said this? Both 
government and community funds 
have more than tripled their welfare 
expenditures. This, however, does not 
mean that the chests—representing, it 
should be emphasized, the voluntary 
services—have kept up with govern- 
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ments in increasing financing of ser- 
vices. The population of Canada in- 
creased by 4,900,000 but the growth 
in areas served by the chests have been 
5,100,000. While the per capita expen- 
ie of governments increased over 
175 per cent (from $63.35 in 1947-48 
to $174.13 in 1958-59), the per capita 
expenditure of the chests increased by 
60 per cent (from $1.93 to $3.09) and 
yet the chests took in and financed a 
great many new agencies. 


Chronic dilemma 


This is not intended to deflate any 
pride Canadians may feel in their con- 
tribution to voluntary welfare services, 
which has increased in twelve years 
from $8,700,000 to $29,360,000, no 
mean achievement at a time when 
inflation and increased taxation for 
government services have put strains 
on citizens’ purses. But the increased 
funds have barely kept up with popu- 
lation growth and higher costs (The 
Consumers Price Index rose 50 per 
cent in this period). 

Dr. Cassidy believed that the Chests 
should provide more aggressive leader- 
ship in pressing governments for 
greater assumption of its welfare re- 
sponsibilities. No one is in a better 
position than the chests to see the 
chronic dilemma of needs outpacing 
resources and to observe the tremen- 
dous impact that a relatively insig- 
nificant expenditure of government 
funds can have on the voluntary field. 


This was illustrated vividly in On- 
tario in the provision of public funds 
for visiting nurses and visiting home- 
makers: these two programs faced a 
serious financial crisis before the legis- 
lation was passed. It is illustrated also 
in child protection services where 
voluntary funds have consistently 
failed to meet urgent requirements. 
However, in the latter instance, addi- 
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tional public funds have been meagre 
in relation to the need and seem to 
serve the function of keeping protec- 
tion services just one step ahead of the 
bailiff. 

There can be no dispute with the 
charge that chests and funds aren’t 
raising enough money to meet the 
legitimate needs of their member 
agencies. It is equally certain that 
more money can be and will be raised. 


The failure to get enough money 
is not, however, because goals have 
been too low. Indeed, goals have quite 
often not been reached. While the 
goal is an important consideration in 
the total mounting of a campaign, it 
is only one of a great many factors 
which make for increased funds. Chest 
and fund campaign goals are now so 
big that they have little meaning to 
the individual contributor. 


What does have meaning for the 
contributor are guides for giving, sup- 
ported by solid and well interpreted 
documentation of need. Such guides 
for giving, when properly related to 
incomes, provide for increased funds 
as costs and incomes rise. The guide 
for giving, or the “fair share guide” : 
as it is sometimes called, has given 
rise to new criticisms of the chest 
which did not exist in 1948. 


Getting people to give enough 

These are the charges of pressures, 
coercion, “taxation”, telling people 
how much to give, etc. | admit to 
some impatience with these charges. 
They stem largely from a complete 
misunderstanding of the purpose of 
the guide, and of the role of pressure 
in a democracy. The guides, as I have 
seen them in many chests, clearly state 
that they are suggested scales of giv- 
ing, for people in various income 
levels and in average circumstances, to 
finance the agencies properly. 
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It is unfair to equate the whole 
chest movement with the behaviour 
of a few thoughtless canvassers who 
may apply undue pressure. When you 
think of the hundreds of thousands of 
volunteer canvassers that are recruited 
across Canada—there are 9,000 in 
Ottawa alone—is it any wonder that a 
few of these may offend occasionally? 

But this method of “personalizing” 
individual responsibility requires a 
high degree of organization which 
sometimes takes on the appearance of 
a big, impersonal machine. There is a 
tendency to be fearful of bigness in a 
society ‘which has spawned big cor- 
porations, big government and big 
labour. The big problems of the 1960’s 
unfortunately cannot be solved with- 
out big solutions and big organization. 
It’s the price we must pay for our 
industrial strength and unprecedented 
production of material wealth. 

Part of the criticism is levelled at 
the pressures which the chest publi- 
city itself develops. And this will, I 
hope, get worse before it gets better. 
After all, it’s the job of the chest to 
expose to the public the shortcomings 
of our society. We’ve got to show the 
casualties, the failures, the misfits, the 
troubled, the unloved, the deprived. 
This makes people uncomfortable and 
resentful, particularly when all this 
misery is contrasted to the comforts 
so many of us enjoy in our relatively 
affluent society. Many people don’t 
like to face up to the existence of 
these problems. They become guilty 
and ambiv alent — guilty because of 
religious and cultural values which 
point to the desirability of sharing; 
and ambivalent because of the clash 
of the value in an acquisitive society 
which places a premium on accumu- 
lating wealth and hence not sharing 
with others. 
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has improved both ends 
of the filter cigarette ! 


1 Exclusive’Humidor Process” 2 Nature's own filtering agent 
~ restores natural moisture to ~~ silkens every puff 
every tobacco leaf 





The chest quite understandably be- 
comes the target for this kind of dis- 
content. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand why people should live in cotton 
wool, protected from ev erything that 
might disturb their equanimity. Surely 
that is not life in a democracy which, 
if it has any vitality, will experience 
many winds and even whirlwinds of 
pressures and counter-pressures. 


Goals 
When campaign goals rise sharply, 


chests are occasionally criticized for 
empire building: taking in too many 
agencies and not doing enough house- 
cleaning of unnecessary services. But 
the great majority of them do have 
careful admission policies, and wel- 
come worthwhile agencies whose ser- 
vices are thoroughly assessed and 
found to be meeting important needs 
without duplicating other services. 
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Few chests will admit an agency 
simply because it can raise money, 
without regard to the need for its 
services. Chests which have departed 
from this principle have invariably 
got into trouble because the public 
soon sees through a shoddy product 
and calls into question the entire pack- 
age of chest agencies. 


Interpretation must be improved 


Does this mean then that high goals 
should be avoided? Not at all. The 
chest that failed to meet at least the 
minimum needs of its agencies would 
soon fall apart. The chest must chart 
a path which will provide a maximum 
response from the public, not for a 
year or two, but over a long period of 
time. It must build a solid basis of sup- 
port that will grow with the passing 
years. Its goals must challenge the 
public—both givers and campaigners— 
to exert a maximum effort and at the 












Moose Jaw 
Family Service Association 
requires immediately 
Executive Director 


Qualifications: M.S.W. or B.S.W. 


and experience. 


Salary commensurate with qualifi- 
cations. Range $4800 to $6000. 


Car provided. 
Apply: 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


312 Hammond Building 
MOOSE JAW, Saskatchewan 
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same time provide a sense of satisfac- 
tion from each campaign. A low goal 
which is achieved with ease and a 
high goal which fails by a wide margin 
are both poor policy. That is why 
more and more chests and funds are 
bringing into their goal-setting con- 
siderations a variety of factors such 
as the estimates of the agencies, 
measurements of campaign potential, 
economic forecasts and appraisals of 
the campaign organization itself. 

Chests and funds have not succeeded 
in interpreting unmet needs, and this 
is a problem that must be shared with 
the agencies who are closest to the 
need. There is of course an inevitable 
time lag between the arising of a 
need and public understanding of it, 
but I think this lag could be shortened 
if we could tell the public more about 
it. 

A 10 to 15 per cent gap between 
agency needs and campaign results, 
whether it is expresssed in dollars or 
percentages, has no real meaning to 
most people, nor has the need for 
extra workers because of heavy work 
loads, although this is probably closer 
to the mark. What the public needs 
to know is what the gap means in 
unserved human need and unsolved 
personal problems. Specific evidence, 
vividly stated, enhances public under- 
standing most effectively. 

The basic agency services get a 
fairly solid interpretation and fairly 
good public “visibility”, having regard 
to the limitations of she mass media 
and the margin of attention which 
can be won in this age of competitive 
advertising. But I look to a more 
imaginative interpretation of unmet 
needs as a way of focusing public 
attention on the need for increased 
resources. 

Now we come to the charge that 
funds try to take in too many agencies. 
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“Communities are changing rapidly and the chests must change with 
them... they must live dangerously with an open-door policy which 
admits all worthwhile programs and they must have the courage to 
say no to duplicating services or nuisance appeals.” 


This expresses the desire for a more 
effective system of determining prior- 
ities in supporting welfare services. Up 
to now we have relied on the judg- 
ments and assessments of the knowl- 
edgeable people usually found in local 
welfare councils. Expansion of exist- 
ing programs and admission of new 
services have generally been deter- 
mined by them, with varying degrees 
of agency and citizen participation. 
The existing package of services has 
in the main been taken for granted, 
although it is subject to continual 
review and assessment, through the 
budgeting process, by most welfare 
councils and chests. 


Priorities 

Insofar as we are dealing with 
human needs and the development of 
high standards of service, there will 
inevitably be a large element of sub- 
jectivity in the judgments of lay and 
professional people: what is more 
important to some people is less im- 
portant to others. Unfortunately, a 
completely scientific and objective 
method of priority-setting has not yet 
been developed. I doubt that it ever 
will be, although our present methods 
can certainly be improved. 

Some critics contend that chests 
have no business financing recreation 
and youth services when there is a 
constant shortage of funds for other 
more important services. This merely 
means that in the opinion of these 
particular critics recreation and youth 
are not as important as others, but 
that they also realize there are others 
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in the community who give powerful 
backing to these youth services. 


But the chest does not stand above 
the community: it effects comprom- 
ises among many, and occasionally 
conflicting, views. There are bound 
to be agencies, or classes of agencies, 
that some people don’t accept as im- 
portant. Recreation and youth ser- 
vices often draw objections because 
they are not as directly related to 
survival as most of the other services. 
Yet constructive leisure time services 
have never been more important to 
our wellbeing as a community, par- 
ticularly so since government has 
taken on almost total responsibility 
for relief of destitution and voluntary 
agencies have been able to give more 
attention to providing preventive ser- 
vices not necessarily related to poverty. 

It is true that ass recreation has 
become a fundamental need which 
should be met by way of more pub- 
licly supported playgrounds, com- 
munity centres and so on, and critics 
say some of the chest agencies are 
competing with public services or are 
filling in gaps left by insufficient 
public recreation. The voluntary 
recreation agencies, they say, should 
focus on deprived groups in need of 
special help, or on character develop- 
ment as their primary emphasis, and 
let public agencies look after the 
activity-centred programs. This makes 
sense, but its implementation will 
mean not less but more money, since 
specialized services need even more 
professional skilled leadership than 
they have at present. 
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Why high costs for salaries 


This leads into the charge that the 
public is misled about the very large 
agency expenditures for salaries. The 
implication is that the money should 
be going to the poor. 

To think of the chest as a modern 
vehicle for the hand-out type of 
charity of the past is a nineteenth 
century view that we have apparently 
failed to correct. Chests and funds 
themselves should take much of the 
blame for this, for some of them have 
taken the easier path to raise money 
by harping on poverty. Large sections 
of the public have always thought the 
relief of poverty was the main reason 
for the existence of social agencies, so 
it is not surprising that they have been 
allowed to go on thinking so, for it 
is easier to sell an accepted idea than 
to build up support for a new one. 

Our chests have probably not been 
vigorous enough in pointing out that 


the services of voluntary agencies have 
changed since governments have ac- 
cepted so much more responsibility 
for material assistance. The public 
must be made aware that the agencies 
supported by chests now give skilled 
casework and other professional ser- 
vices rather than money “relief”, and 
that this is why salaries are naturally 
the biggest part of an agency’s budget. 

The criticism that costs for salaries 
are too high is a warning that chests 
must interpret to the public the dis- 
tinctive role of voluntary agencies in 
providing skilled professional services, 
rather than material assistance which 
is a primary responsibility of govern- 
ments. 
Motivations of volunteers 

I don’t take criticism of the motives 
of chest and fund volunteers very 
seriously. Motivation is a complex 
and multi-faceted phenomenon. I have 
no doubt that the desire for status is 
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one of many factors that make people 
give voluntary service. I have equally 
no doubt that the desire to help others 
is widespread and strong. And there 
are dozens of other motives. 

We do not have, nor do we need, 
a thermometer to measure the sincerity 
of volunteers. The community chest 
campaign quickly separates the men 
from the boys. Volunteers have to 
meet tight deadlines for recruiting, 
planning, training and report meetings, 
and completion of assignments with 
weekly and even daily schedules. 

The volunteer canvasser willingly 
exposes himself to humiliation and 
insults at the hands of unwilling con- 
tributors; he knocks on doors at all 
hours and in every kind of weather. 
He takes time out from his own work 
or business, travels for the campaign 
at his own expense, buys all his lunches 
and dinners at campaign meetings, 
incurs parking fines during the course 
of his canvassing. He willingly accepts 
the prodding of campaign officers to 
get on with the job more quickly. 
Volunteers do these things from a 
variety of motives, bless them all! 
Co-ordination 

And finally there is the criticism 
that services are not properly co- 
ordinated. This criticism and the one 
about inadequate funds are probably 
the most serious of the lot. I believe 
we take more credit for co-ordination 
than we actually deliver. We have 
built up our appeal on the advantages 
of joint planning and community-wide 
budgeting. But these are aims more 
than achievements. We are a long 
way from the community-mindedneses 
that we preach. 

Agency loyalties, good in them- 
selves, are not often enough tempered 
with a broad community view which 
sees a complete network of services 
working together for whole families, 
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not just single agencies each working 
on a particular problem whether it be 
emotional, physical or environmental. 


Part of the difficulty arises from 
the history of voluntary welfare. 
Many of the agencies ante-date the 
community chest movement by as 
much as half a century and have long 
traditions behind their own special 
type of community service. Many 
were begun and financed for many 
years by churches and other volun- 
tary associations who still have a 
special sense of identity with them 
even after years of community spon- 
sorship. 

Moreover, the small agency has 
advantages as well as disadvantages. A 
closer personal relationship among 
clients and staff is possible than is 
usually the case in large agencies. The 
small agency is usually able to provide 
more opportunities for volunteer ser- 
vice, particularly in its administration. 
And in the field of youth services 
there are great advantages to the 
variety and different program em- 
phases that give children and young 
people a choice according to their 
varying interests. 

But it is true that the large number 
of small specialized agencies makes it 
extremely difficult for anyone in need 
to find his way, or even to know what 
services are available. It also means 
that a complex family problem usually 
requires the services of several differ- 
ent agencies. 

We badly need in each community 
or area a generalized social agency to 
take responsibility for bringing assis- 
tance to bear on the total problems of 
families. The need for this is particu- 
larly evident where the so-called 
multi-problem families live. Commun- 
ity chests and councils are well aware 
that services need to intermesh, and 
the complaint from newspapers and 
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magazine writers that co-ordination 
isn’t good enough is evidence that the 
public sees the problem too. The 
critics must help to solve it. 


1961 dilemma 


All of which is to say that the chests 
face a dilemma today as they did in 
1948. There are many shortcomings 
in our community chests and in the 
voluntary field as a whole. There are 
also many strengths. No serious altern- 
atives to chests have been proposed 
which would eliminate the shortcom- 
ings and retain the strengths. I am 
sure that if any were to dissolve 
today the community would demand 
their re-organization in less than a 
year. 

But the chests can’t stand still. Com- 
munities are changing rapidly and the 
chests must change with them. The 
“dog-in-the-manger” chest, which ex- 
cludes valid services that are new, 
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won't survive long. Nor will the one 
that allows itself to be dominated by 
agencies and thus tends to become a 
package of vested interests, or the one 
that allows itself to be dominated by 
contributors and thus fails to recognize 
the legitimate needs of agencies. Chests 
must live dangerously with an open- 
door policy which admits all worth- 
while programs, and they must have 
the courage to say no to duplicating 
services or nuisance appeals. 

Above all, chests must exercise 
much more leadership than in the past 
in pressing for government support of 
mass services, even though this may 
mean direct public administration of 
some of these services. 

But as long as there are serious gaps 
in meeting need, community chests 
cannot ignore them with a doctrinaire 
appeal to the division between public 
and private responsibility. The public 
expects important needs to be met 
with either tax dollars or voluntary 
dollars, and there is no evidence that 
government is more likely to meet 
them if the chest turns its back. On 
the contrary, a need is often elusive 
and easily obscured to public view if 
no effort is made to meet it. 


While the public may eventually 
demand that more services than now 
should be paid for by public funds, 
the voluntary field is not a declining 
one, and indeed its continuance is 
crucial to healthy welfare services. In 
addition to family and personal coun- 
selling, there are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for developing high standards 
of service in rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and ex-prisoners, in leisure time 
and other services for children, young 
people and senior citizens; in health 
services of many kinds; in more effec- 
tive social planning and co-ordination, 
and in as yet unknown services which 
will be needed as times change. 
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A Program for 


‘“Institutionally Damaged Children” 


Whining, anxious cries, rocking and 
head-banging in place of the normal 
sounds of infant babbling and childish 
chatter, fearful, apathetic little faces 
looking out from the nursery gates, 
apprehensive of the world beyond— 
seventy-five children, ranging in age 
from five months to three and a half 
years, lived in a large institution with 
beautifully laid out nurseries. This was 
the Neil McNeil Home for Infants, 
which since 1957 has been under the 
sponsorship of the Catholic Children’s 
Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Originally this home was intended 
to give the infants temporary care 
until suitable foster or adoption homes 
were found. Failure to locate such 
homes was particularly serious here, 
for Neil McNeil was not equipped in 
facilities or staff to give the children 
enough individual care. The deep 
effects of the deprivation of maternal 
love were dramatically evident in 
these babies. 


The doors of the institution, which 
was badly overcrowded, had been 
closed to receiving more infants. The 
limited staff was compelled to work 
quickly in order to meet even the 
physical needs of the children, who 
were thus deprived of the social and 
intellectual stimulation that children 
normally receive from their families. 

Because so few adults talked to 
them, the children had had no en- 
couragement to speak or to make any 
response to their world. Even oppor- 
tunities to experiment with baby toys 
and play material had been limited. 
Any new experiences were difficult 
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by Mary Kilgour 


for the older children who had lived 
all their lives in this environment. 
Their adult world seemed hostile, 
their child world meaningless. 

The children suffered from poor 
physical as well as emotional health: 
continuous colds, no _ appreciable 
weight gains, constipation, and in 
some cases chronic loose stools. They 
were, in short, displaying all the 
characteristics of the theoretical “insti- 
tutional baby”. It was no longer a 
possibility to fear but a challenge to 
face. Was there any treatment pro- 
gram capable of restoring them to 
normal, so that we could place them 
in families with some confidence that 
they could get along there? 


Fe 
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Mary Kitcour, a registered nurse with a diploma in child study, was supervisor of 
the Neil McNeil Infant Home during the two-year rehabilitation program described 
here. She is now employed part-time with the Catholic Children’s Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto, working with the children placed in foster and adoption 
homes, and part-time with the Institute of Child Study, doing follow-up study of 
the children. She got so busy with this work after she had drafted the article that 
Heten DeMarsn, director of personnel at the CCAS, carried on with the story. We 
are indebted to them both for their collaboration in preparing so clear an account 





of a life-giving program. 


An experiment was begun in Jan- 
uary 1958 by the Toronto Catholic 
Children’s Aid Society in cooperation 
with the Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto, to provide a a 
sufficiently ‘‘child-centred”  institu- 
tional program to give the children 
some degree of mental health. Since 
all seventy-five were in poor shape 
emotionally, the change in program 
involved everyone. 

One of the first aims was to create 
an atmosphere in which the child 
would feel sufficiently confident to 
begin to reach out to adults and learn 
to trust them. This meant we had to 
make an opportunity for the children 
to develop a capacity for close rela- 
tionships with adults at a much later 
age than normal. 


A new life begins 

The treatment program was set up 
on the basis of knowledge of normal 
children’s qualities and strengths and 
the environmental resources required 
to promote good mental health. 

The need for mothering was so 
great that even an increased staff could 
not provide for it. A volunteer pro- 
gram was therefore introduced to 
give each child the opportunity for 
a motherly relationship. “Volunteer 
mothers”, after an initial training per- 
iod, played with and cuddled their 
own “volunteer child” in the familiar 
environment of the institution. 
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As soon as the children were able 
to accept these adults in the confines 
of the institution, the volunteers 
began to give the children, step by 
step, wider experiences in the neigh- 
bourhood, finally taking them into the 
community at large. 

Such new experiences as the wind 
blowing in his face, or the sight of 
an approaching butterfly, were fraught 
with fear for these children unless it 
was interpreted to them by an under- 
standing person. 

As the children grew more com- 
fortable with people, they lost their 
apathy and became obstreperous and 
difficult to manage, and flexibility and 
imagination were necessary in meet- 
ing individual needs. 

A continuous training program for 
volunteers and staff helped them to 
learn how to introduce new informa- 
tion, controls and reasonable limits as 
the children were ready for them. 
This training, together with individual 
case conferences, resulted in the staff 
going far beyond the call of duty to 
give the necessary understanding, 
warmth and support to each child. 
Many a child eventually had a happy 
weekend with his own staff house- 
mother and her family or a trip to 
the zoo with the institution’s cook on 
her time off. 


Towards community life 
Three months after the program 
was instituted a nursery school was 
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opened on the grounds. Here, under 
the guidance of trained nursery school 
teachers, the children, individually or 
in small groups, gradually learned to 
use their own minds and to enjoy life. 
Here also they were helped to solve 
some of their problems, establish play 
habits, and re-enact and work out 
their new experiences through self- 
expression in play. 

The rapid changes in the children 
necessitated constant revision of care- 
fully planned programs and schedules. 
The staff had to adapt themselves to 
the rapid psychological development 
and also had to put up with the re- 
modelling of the building and equip- 
ment to meet the changing needs. For 
example, it took six weeks to repair 
pipes and install a bathtub i in a newly 
formed “toddler unit” which had for- 





merly been a baby nursery. Neverthe- 
less, routines were established gradu- 
ally and as the daily lives of all the 
children became easier it was possible 
to work out a more stable schedule 
geared toward developing in them 
some inner controls on their behaviour. 
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Ready for homes of their own 


The children gradually grew well 
under the new régime. By the end of 
the first year, 19 of the original 75 
had been returned to their own par- 
ents and four had been placed in other 
institutions. At this time it was be- 
coming imperative to begin seeking 
adoptive and foster homes for those 
who had responded most quickly to 
the treatment program. 


The choosing of parents who had 
the necessary understanding and pa- 
tience and were prepared to accept 
help was another facet of the program. 
Adoptive and foster homes had to be 
studied and approved. 


Once parents were selected there 
was a period of preparation before 
a child was placed with them. During 
this time the youngster had a chance 
to gain a feeling of familiarity and 
eventually security with the couple. 
The parents had to be given time to 
learn to understand “their” child. And 
time had to be allowed for ‘making 
the best possible judgment about 
whether the adoptive foster parents 
were really capable of and willing to 
care for the child. 

The pre-placement period was diffi- 
cult because of the mixture of desire 
and anxiety on the part of the parents 
and the strain on the children, and so 
it was usually shorter than might have 
seemed desirable. This meant that the 
caseworker had to carry great respon- 
sibility for ensuring that there were 
close and frequent contacts with the 
substitute parents through the early 
period of adjustment. 


The best adaptations occurred in 
the 13 cases where the children were 
placed with their volunteer mothers 
who, having worked with the child 
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over a period of many months, had 
grown to love and understand, and 
finally sought to adopt or board him. 

At the end of September 1960, over 
two and a half years after the begin- 
ning of the program, there were five 
of the original children left in this 
institution. Some of these still needed 
more help; others were “‘hard to place” 
because of race or intellectual slow- 
ness. 

Twenty-three children are in adop- 
tion homes. Eight of them were 
placed through the volunteer system, 
eight through the regular agency 
adoption program, three through the 
adoption clearance service of Ontario, 
one through the Ontario classified 
advertising program and three through 
referrals by persons familiar with the 
rehabilitation program. 

There are 18 children in foster 
homes. One child is in an institution 
used as a treatment centre; four are 
in residential institutions and one has 
been returned to his own home. 


Long-range value of program 

The immediate results of this reha- 
bilitation program for children with 
early emotional deprivation has been 
most encouraging. How well the 
youngsters will be able to adapt them- 
selves to the various pressures in 
family and community living remains 
to be seen. Fortunately, the Institute 
of Child Study plans to continue its 
research study for at least the next 
five years and, it is hoped, beyond 
this through adolescence. 

There is inestimable and immediate 
value in such a program as this. From 
the agency’s viewpoint, it will pro- 
vide optimum opportunity to these 
children, because it will be possible 
to offer continuous guidance and sup- 
port to adoptive and foster parents 
with the problems that are bound to 
arise. 
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From the point of view of the 
Institute of Child Study, vitally im- 
portant understanding of the needs of 
emotionally deprived children, and of 
the methods of helping them, will be 
added to its present store of knowl- 
edge on child development. 

The total contribution of this pro- 
gram and follow-up study to the field 
of child welfare will be far- -reaching 
in its implications for planning pro- 
grams. 


The story of Billy 

Let me give you a concrete example 
of what this program meant to one 
little boy. In January 1958, Billy at 
the age of three was an anxious, with- 
drawn child, unresponsive to his 
world. Apart from the usual infant 
routines, he sat passively all day in 
the corner sucking his thumb. Except 
for a couple of months in the summer 
when he was taken outdoors regularly, 
he had never left his nursery. 
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In the freedom of the rehabilitation 
régime, he began by March to learn 
that life did have something more to 
offer him. He suddenly became irrit- 
able and demanding. His loud scream- 
ing, temper tantrums and “negative” 
behaviour were difficult for the staff 
to cope with. 

By May, after seven weeks of indi- 
vidual attention in a controlled play- 
room setting, he began to develop 
good play habits, but most of his other 
activity was aimless. He was still a 
tense, anxious child, with many emo- 
tional upsets during the day. 

By September, though still demand- 
ing much adult attention, Billy was 
beginning to enjoy relationships with 
others of his age. In October he was 
moved upstairs to a smaller unit 
where he lived with his unit mother 
and four other children. A good 
relationship with the understanding 
“mother” developed rapidly. 

In March 1959 Billy was described 
as an affectionate, sympathetic, soci- 
able but timid child who required a 
great deal of support in each new 
approach to the exciting world. He 
was interested and curious about 
people: “Where is your home?” 
“Have you got a sister?” It was be- 
coming easier for him to accept 
direction and control, although if 
criticized he was still often tearful 
and argumentative. 

Meeting his parents 

Having made such progress, Billy 
seemed ready for adoptive parents to 
come and work with him in the insti- 
tution. Although he was still lacking 
in self-confidence and fearful of the 
unfamiliar, his adoptive parents found 
him endearing and challenging to 
work with. 

For weeks he refused to remain 
overnight in their home, but would 
enjoy daily community experiences 
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with them. Leaving his familiar nurs- 
ery school to enter a community 
school was a tremendous step, though 
he was well supported by his adoptive 
mother and well prepared by the insti- 
tution staff. But once this adjustment 
had been made, his growth in self- 
confidence and feeling of self-worth 
was miraculous to observe. His pen- 
siveness and thumb-sucking almost 
disappeared except when he was 
uninterested in an activity. 

One hot day in June, Billy stood 
at the door of the supervisor’s office 
and said, “Miss Kilgour, who are those 
ladies you are talking to? Are they 
friends of little children like my 
Irene and George?” (his adoptive 
parents). 

With a sudden burst of enthusiasm 
the little fellow ran into the super- 
visor’s outstretched arms, sat on her 
lap, looked into her eyes, and said, 
hugging her. “Do you know some- 
thing, Irene and George are going to 
be my Mommy and Daddy. I am not 
going to be Billy Jones any more. 
Soon I am going away and I’m never 
coming back to see you again.” 


I am Billy O’Brien 

Three weeks later, after a very suc- 
cessful three-day weekend visit, Billy’s 
adoptive mother telephoned to say he 
did not wish to return to the institu- 
tion. It was suggested he come in to 
say good-bye. In the afternoon a 
proud little four-and-a-half-year-old 
boy entered the building, clutching a 
parcel containing an apple and orange 
for his unit “mother”. As he left he 
said, ‘Come, Mommy, let’s say good- 
bye to Mrs. Brown and baby John 
and all the children, because today 
I’m Billy O’Brien.” 
Illustrations by Anne Shewell, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Welfare Council 
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A review article by Harry J. Waisglass 


Social Security: 


Unanswered Questions 


With a few exceptions such as the 
Beveridge Report and the Titmuss 
Essays, the literature in this field is 
dull and uninspiring. This book is no 
exception. Professor Richardson has a 
broad knowledge of social security 
programs based on personal experi- 
ences and investigations in many 
countries. 


He compares the different national 
approaches, particularly for Great 
Britain, the United States, and Canada, 
in relating rates of benefits to methods 
of financing for programs of family 
allowances and social insurance and 
social assistance on age and retirement, 
health and other contingencies. 


Unfortunately, his book suffers from 
repetition and inconsistency. Insuffici- 
encies in organization and approach 
are particularly evident in the author’s 
narrow and obscure ‘views on the ob- 
jectives of social security, inadequate 
analyses of the essential ‘policy issues, 
and the failure to develop and apply 
appropriate criteria in the evaluation 
of national social security systems, as 
such. 

“In this book, the view is taken that 
the State should only do for people 
those things which they cannot do for 
themselves either individually or by 
voluntary methods, or which the State 
can do very much more efficiently 
Even things which individuals or 
voluntary organizations can do some- 
what less effectively than the State 
should usually be left to them because 





Harry Waisglass is assistant research 
director, Canadian district, United 
Steelworkers of America. 
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their operations are more flexible and 
promote independence, initiative and 
self-reliance.” (Page 37). “Social secur- 
ity is concerned with measures for the 
benefit of individuals who are in 
need. . .” (Page 31). “The essential 
purpose of social security is to ensure 
‘freedom from want’ by collective or 
community provision for those people 
who, because of misfortune, are tem- 
porarily or permanently without suf- 
ficient resources for their subsistence 
and essential health services.” (Page 
ZT} 

This is a rather narrow view of the 
functions of social security, implicitly 
rejecting the redistribution of income 
function. Apparently, these views are 
not held strongly. Throughout the 
book the author advocates measures 
inconsistent with his stated tenets. 

Confusion is particularly evident in 
the approach to the financing of bene- 
fits. The author’s views on the func- 
tions of the state and social security in- 
evitably lead him to favour the financ- 
ing of social security benefits by con- 
tributions from the beneficiaries (or 
their employers) rather than by the 
state from general taxes, with a con- 
sequent bias for contribution-related 
benefits. 

However, state contributions from 
general revenues are not completely 
rejected, but have to be rationalized: 

As the community as a whole gains 

substantial advantages from social in- 

surance, it is reasonable that it should 
make a contribution towards the cost. 

Provision of social insurance benefits 

would reduce the number of people 

who would otherwise have to ask for 
public assistance, and any resultant 
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savings could be used as a social insur- 
ance contribution. In special circum- 
stances—when inflation reduces the 
real value of funds accumulated for 
pensions, for instance—the State should 
pay enough to make up the deficit. 

Unfortunately, this statement fails 
to lead the author where one might 
expect, to a perception of the broader 
requirements of social security plans 
as instruments of social justice, and 
not just to serve social needs in terms 
of providing the basic human needs 
for subsistence. 

From Professor Richardson’s point 
of view, the Canadian systems of uni- 
versal pensions and family allowances 
are deficient in that benefits are re- 
lated to neither the contributions nor 
the needs of the beneficiary. That 
benefits are paid to some persons who 
are not in need he can excuse mainly 
on the economic grounds of the exces- 
sive costs and inefficiencies of apply- 
ing a means test. 

However, if the objectives of these 
benefit schemes were to be regarded 
differently or more broadly, then the 
criticisms would be different. For in- 
stance, if the purpose of the Canadian 
Old Age Security Act—when it was 
originally passed in 1952, and when 
the amount was raised from $40 to $55 
in 1957—was to compensate for infla- 
tion losses, then both the benefit and 
the financing systems are exposed to 
criticisms from a different standpoint. 
This would call for a replacement of 
the present regressive earmarked taxes 
by progressive taxation, which would 
place the heaviest cost burden on those 
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who have benefited most from infla- 
tion. One would question why the 
pension benefits without the means 
test should not be extended to many 
below the age of 70, particularly all 
the totally and permanently disabled 
and not just the blind. 


Another objective of social security 
systems might be to distribute pro- 
ductivity gains more equitably, not 
only between economic classes or be- 
tween geographical regions within the 
nation but also between the various 
generations of the population. The 
aged have a right to share in current 
productivity gains, which are attribu- 
table largely to contributions of earlier 
generations in building our current 
stock of social and business capital and 
technology. 


Professor Richardson supports the 
view that rates of benefits should be 
adjusted to changes in productivity 
and price levels, but fails to clarify 
the dilemma of financing. “When 
monetary rates of benefit are increas- 
ed, there should be a corresponding 
increase in contributions; otherwise, 
more of the cost will be borne by the 
State. Any deficits resulting from de- 
lays in making these adjustments 
should, however, reasonably be borne 
by the government because of its re- 
sponsibility for not maintaining sta- 
bility of monetary values.” 

Why this responsibility is matched 
by no more than a restricted obliga- 
tion in respect to temporary deficits 
is not explained. Unless the State 
assumes the major responsibility of 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
Department of Social Welfare 


SUPERVISOR: $6200-7250 


Professional training with considerable experience in social work, 
plus minimum of three years supervisory or administrative ex- 
perience. To assist with administration and development of 
existing welfare programs. Starting with above range dependent 


upon experience and training. 


SOCIAL WORKER: $5000-6200 
Professional training with experience essential. Generalized 
caseload. Starting salary dependent on experience and training. 
Interested applicants for above positions will be supplied with appli- 
cation forms and more complete detail upon request. Accommoda- 
tion may be provided at reasonable rental. Air transportation paid 


from Edmonton or Vancouver. 


APPLY IN WRITING, stating qualifications and employment 
history to: 


C. B. M. Murpuy 
Director of Welfare 
P.O. Box 2029 
WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 


obtaining the funds, through progres- 
sive taxation, to pay for the inflation 
and productivity adjustments to cur- 
rent and future pensions, the alterna- 
tive is to raise contributory rates, with 
the inevitable shifting of the cost 
burden from one generation of work- 
ers to the next. 

The author’s approach to the financ- 
ing of social security is vague, ambi- 
guous and confusing. Among the 
many policy issues he has raised and 
discussed, the most important are: 
How much can the country afford for 
social security? Which needs claim 
priority? Should the necessary funds 





be obtained from the general revenues, 
from special taxes or from workers’ 
and employers’ contributions? Must 
large funds be accumulated? Should 
benefits be distributed largely accord- 
ing to need on the basis of a means 
test? 


“No claim is made that the prob- 
lems of social security are answered 
in this volume.” (Page 26). They 
aren't! 


“The policies and principles out- 
lined in this chapter will be regarded 
by many as controversial.” (Page 54). 
They are! 


RADIO SERIES ON INDIANS 


The Way of the Indian is the title of a series of 13 documentary programs 
which C.B.C. Radio—Trans-Canada network—began on July 4. Until October 
3 the program can be heard every Tuesday evening from 8.30 to 9.00 p.m. 
local time. Months of painstaking research have gone into the preparation of 
the series which with the help of many experts and the Indians themselves 
depicts the life of today’s Indians in a blend of old and new ways. 
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Service and Humility 


Oh, East is East and West is West—and contrary to Kipling’s prediction, 


the twain are beginning to meet. 


Ben Schlesinger, now a faculty member of 


the Toronto School of Social Work, spent a year in India in 1959-60, teaching 
human relations (which has been one of his special studies in the West) to 


young Asians and Africans in training for social service. 


In this article he 


brings the East a little closer to our comprehension. 


Many reports are being sent from 
India and other parts of Asia about 
the immense problems faced by social 
workers and social planners. What we 
read is mainly statistics; so many mil- 
lions hungry, so many thousands 
homeless, ill, and so many thousands 
dying because of poverty. 

In the five-year plans of India mil- 
lions of rupees are being spent on 
social service. We read in the news- 
papers that teams of “experts” have 
come, almost monthly, from the 
United Nations, the United States, 
from foundations, such as the Ford or 
the Asia Foundation, to study the 
“problems” of India. 

Neat reports are published, costing 
20 to 30,000 dollars to prepare. These 
are discussed in the Indian Parliament 
and the world press, only to be shelved 
and new committees set up to study 
the reports previously issued . . . and 
so the wheels of bureaucracy turn. 

Self-styled experts in social welfare, 
both in India and from overseas, after 
a two-week tour of India or a bit 
more, and after having visited about 
three institutions a day, set out to give 
their solutions to India’s social welfare 
problems. 

This is about one private social 
work institution in which I spent two 
weeks, working and talking with the 
staff. I had with me a group of seven 
international trainees of Aloka, the 
centre of advanced training and study 
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of the World Assembly of Youth, of 
which I was a faculty member. Both 
the trainees and I went into a close 
study of this institution, and we man- 
aged to become part of it during our 
stay. 

I believe Canadian social workers 
and the Canadian public should get 
a different picture of the situations 
from the one they get through mass 
reports. I would like to take the reader 
with me into this institution, seeing 
its work, which has made me very 
humble. I feel that when we talk of 
social work we can surely give tnis 
title to what is done in this institution. 
And a description of it will also give 
a picture of some of the problems 
faced by Indian urban social workers. 


The setting 


Bangalore is the capital city of 
Mysore State. It has a population of 
about one million, and has well laid 
out streets, beautiful parks, the magni- 
ficent Vidhan Souda (the parliament 
buildings), and also 98 slums. 

Bangalore is almost a Western city; 
one sees a lot of Europeans who have 
come there to help in the technical 
development of the many new indus- 
tries which have made Bangalore their 
home. On the outskirts the industries 
are busy producing many of the goods 
needed by the growing population of 
India, which stands at about 375 mil- 
lion people. 
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Industrial growth has brought with 
it large movements of labour from 
the villages of the State, and this 
growth has resulted in slums. It is in 
a slum area, called Srirampuram, that 
the Seva Ashram institution works. 
The full name of the institution is 
“Deeva Seva Sangha”, meaning “Poor 
Service Organization”. The word 
“Ashram” originally meant a_ place 
where the teacher and his pupils meet, 
and can be translated to mean “settle- 
ment”. 

In 1930, when the British were still 
in India, the Ashram was founded. At 
that time the focus of the work was 
on an anti-drink, a prohibition cam- 
paign. When the workers went out 
in the district they found that many 
of the children were neglected, and 
were not going to school. 


Convicts’ cemetery 


The Ashram had no home, so a site 
was offered them by the municipality. 
There was a catch to it, however. 
The site offered was the former burial 
ground for the convicts hanged in the 
city jail. Now superstition, which is 
quite strong in India, had it that the 
ghosts would roam on this ground. 
The workers accepted the one square 
acre, and fearlessly moved in them- 
selves. 

They opened up an_ elementary 
school and found that the parents 
were afraid to send their children, for 
fear of the ghosts. With much per- 
suasion three children came. That was 
in 1931. After five years of hard work 
the school grew to 200 strong, and 
the present enrolment is 1,600 children. 

With the founding of the school, 
other problems came to light. The 
children who came were hungry and 
had to be fed, so midday meals were 
begun. The adults in the community, 
who were mostly illiterate, wanted 
some education, and evening adult 
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education classes were begun. There 
were no health facilities among a 
population of about 20,000, so a small 
dispensary was started. 


Fund-raising, Indian style 

Where do the funds for all this 
come from? The workers went out 
and begged funds. Even now, each 
year the workers go out and see in- 
dustrialists, private individuals, and 
others to gather the money needed 
for their activities. 

The present situation is this: the 
annual budget is about 150,000 rupees 
(30,000 dollars) with which they run 
three institutions, of which the Ash- 
ram itself is only one. Governmental 
sources provide about 50 per cent of 
this budget. The rest is privately ob- 
tained and in India, this is no mean 
feat. The workers go out and collect 
one, two or five rupees at a time to 
make up the other 50 per cent (one 
rupee is about 20 cents). The institu- 
tion also receives donations in kind, 
such as flour, rice, and clothing, from 
private firms. 


The school and orphanage 

The school, which consists of 191 
nursery school aged children, 965 
primary school children, and 447 
middle school students, has 31 teachers, 
a ratio of one teacher to 51 pupils. 
The average class consists of about 
sixty students, who meet in a class- 
room which measures about 18 feet 
by 15 feet. The students sit, one 
crowded next to the other, on the 
floor. 

The school cannot admit all the 
children of school age in the area, and 
those who cannot be accommodated 
roam around the slums during the 
days and nights. 

The teachers’ salaries range from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a month 
(The minimum needed for the bare 
necessities for a small family of two 
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or three persons would be about 
twenty dollars a month). 


Ramayana and hygiene 

Many of the children who attend 
the school have little food at home, so 
midday meals are provided for 150 
children, and daily milk for 600 chil- 
dren. The Ashram receives monthly 
ten bags of flour and 135 cases of 
powdered milk from the National 
Christian Council of the United States. 
It is good to see the food packages 
marked from overseas, a better sight, 
to my mind, than new jet planes which 
are sent as aid to Asian countries. 

The teachers put in a long working 
day. At about four p.m. the school 
children go home, and at seven p-m. 
the adults arrive for their adult edu- 
cation classes. The courses deal main- 
ly with the “Ramayana”, the story of 
the Indian epics, but hove are domes- 
tic classes for women, and literature 
classes. 

Films for “social education’, are 
shown, on subjects ranging from sani- 
tation to pregnancy, from gardening 
to child care. These films have been 
well attended, and have led to some 
changes in the habits, customs and 
attitudes of the local inhabitants. 

At present there is also a boys’ or- 
phanage on the one-square-acre Ash- 
ram, and there are plans to add a girls’ 
orphanage next year. Fifteen boys be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15 years live 
in. The boys are Hindu and Christian. 
Some of them aren’t orphans in the 
sense that they have lost both parents; 
many come from families in which 
one of the parents has died, or the 
parent has remarried and the step- 
parent does not want the child in the 
home. The relationship between these 
boys and their Guru (teacher), whom 
they call father, is an affectionate one. 


Health 
The health needs of the children 
and their families are met by the dis- 
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pensary which was erected with the 
generous aid of the Rotary Club of 
Bangalore. A doctor is in attendance 
for about three hours and sees sixty 
to sixty-five patients a day. The three 
major complaints are dysentery, fever, 
and headaches, in that order of fre- 
quency. Medicines are given free to 
the patients, and some pharmaceutical 
companies give free drugs to the 
clinic. Vitamin pills are also distribut- 
ed. This clinic, together with another 
one nearby, serves a community of 
50,000 in an area of a square mile. 


Crafts 

The Ashram has a small, quarter- 
acre garden. It is looked after by the 
boys who come to the Ashram. They 
learn how to plant vegetables and 
fruit, and then look after the garden 
day by day. The produce tastes good, 
and is distributed among the boys who 
work in the garden or used in the 
dining hall of the orphanage. 

A book binding class is held for 
both boys and girls. We were told 
by the teacher that the Ashram gets 
orders from many individuals and 
libraries for this book binding, and 
that the income from this is put back 
to buy materials. 

There is an all-girls class for tailor- 
ing. Under the supervision of a trained 
person they have the use of five sew- 
ing machines, which were donated to 
the Ashram. Here the girls learn to 
sew clothing, a very important skill 
in India since little ready- -made cloth- 
ing is available and the price is usuall 
out of the reach of these girls. The 
Ashram has a small reading room, 
where magazines from all over the 
world are available. 

I just browsed through and saw 
periodicals from the United States, 
Russia, China, Egypt, Israel, Japan, 
and Ceylon. I was struck by the fact 
that I did not find any Canadian jour- 
nals. These magazines are donated, or 
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subscribed for by individuals or firms 
for the Ashram. (They would like 
some Canadian magazines, etc. Any 
offers? * ) 


Housing 


The facilities of the Ashram, as | 
previously pointed out, are used on a 
24-hour basis. There is a well with an 
electric pump, the only one of that 
kind in the area. Each morning about 
600 children use the water, which 
pours out of the taps, to take a bath. 

At night when the activities have 
ended about 150 persons come to the 
Ashram to sleep overnight in the 
empty classrooms. These are the “sur- 
plus” inhabitants of the area whose 
own small huts or houses are so over- 
crowded that there is no room for 
them to sleep. Many of them are 

“graduates” of the Ashram, and are 
now labourers in the nearby mills. 
The rule is that they have to be in the 
Ashram by 9.30 p.m., and out by 6 a.m. 


In return for the privilege of sleep- 
ing there they help on Sundays to 
clean up the Ashram, and provide 
some of the voluntary labour needed 
for the new building being con- 
structed. 

In order to understand the housing 
situation around the Ashram I spent 
a day walking around the area. There 
are about 5,000 huts, housing about 
50,000 people in an area of half a 
square mile. 


Thirty square feet a head 


The average hut is about 10 by 15 
feet, and is divided into two rooms. 
Here live a minimum of four or five 
persons. The hut serves as a living, 
sleeping and cooking area. In front of 
most of them cows, chickens, and 
goats lie peacefully, crowding the 
narrow lanes. 


°The address is Shri S. Sadanand, General Sec- 
retary, Seva Ashram, Srirampuram, Bangalore 
21, Mysore, India. 
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Open sewers run along the side of 
these huts, and people relieve them- 
selves in front of the sewers or, for 
that matter, at any convenient place. 
[ was told by the inhabitants that they 
tried to get the municipality to pro- 
vide latrines, but without success so 
far. Mosquitoes and flies are every- 
where, and dogs roam about looking 
for scraps of food. 


The Ashram has recently received 
a grant from an organization — 
“War on Want”, in Britain, and i 
planning to use the money to build 2 a 
model home, as a demonstration of 
what can be done in this area. The 
open sewers are now also slowly being 
covered by the municipality. 


Dedicated social workers 

Near the end of our stay we sat 
around with the social workers, 
teachers, and helpers of the Ashram 
and told them some of our observa- 
tions, and they discussed their prob- 
lems with us. 

Most of the social workers have 
been there for at least five years. They 
are dedicated men and women who 
toil day in and day out at their jobs 
with a willing heart. Their pay, as I 
have said, is a pittance, with which 
they have to support their families. 
Many of them have come through the 
ranks of the Ashram, and call this their 
home. They understand the people, 
and in turn are loved by them. 


The problems they face are of 
financing, since the Ashram doesn’t 
know from day to day where it will 
get the money to support its varied 
activities in the three institutions, and 
of the resistance among the inhabi- 
tants to some of the innovations the 
workers are trying to introduce to 
make the lives of the people a little 
easier, and a little healthier. 


Yet new buildings are rapidly going 


up, new programs are being intro- 
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duced, and changes are taking place 
year by year among the families who 
have had contact with the Ashram. 
It is a slow but rewarding process. 


Mr. Sadanand, the general secretary, 
who has been responsible for the 
growth of the Ashram, presented me 
with the latest annual report. Near 
the end of it are mentioned some 
significant developments and_ social 
changes accomplished by the Ashram: 


1. Inter-communal and inter-religi- 
ous social gatherings and meetings, 
which were difficult to arrange in the 
beginning, are now possible. 


2. Old social and religious supersti- 
tions, beliefs, and practices are disap- 
pearing and giving way to rational 
thought. 

3. People are spending their leisure 
time and money in a useful manner. 


4. There can be felt a great desire 
among the people to know and appre- 
ciate their cultural heritage: an atti- 
tude of collective good has developed. 


To a Westerner this kind of report 
may sound strange. We look for an 
account of the number of interviews 
held, the number of children taken 
into care, and the costs. In India, how- 
ever, with its long history of rigid 
caste systems, religious and cultural 
divisions, and its huge illiteracy rate, 
the advances listed above are great 
ones, the right step towards the re- 
awakening of India’s millions. 


Action alone... 

At the end of our stay the workers 
thanked us for our help during the 
two weeks. I was asked to say a few 
words. One thing I said was “I want 
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to thank the Ashram and its workers 
for having shown us what social work 
really means. We tend to forget in 
our complacency that there are many 
areas of the world where social work- 
ers work against seemingly insur- 
mountable odds. And yet they toil on. 
Their names are not inscribed any- 
where; their greater rewards take 
other shapes. One becomes humble to 
be in the midst of these dedicated 
social workers”. 

The Bhagavagita, one of the holy 
books of Hinduism, has this saying: 
“It is through action alone that Janaka 
and other wise men reached perfec- 
tion. Having an eye to the mainten- 
ance of the world order too, you 
should take action.” 


THE CALGARY FAMILY 
SERVICE BUREAU 


requires 
Two Additional Caseworkers 


M.S.W. preferred, but B.S.W. 
acceptable. 

Good supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation, and liberal personnel 
practices. 

Salary ranges: 


C.W. 1 (B.S.W.) —$4008-4908 
C.W. II (M.S.W.)—$4608-5616 


C.W. Ill —$5004-6024 


Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. 


Apply to: 
Miss Auprey L. Peacu 
Acting Director 
Calgary Family Service Bureau 
1029 - 11th Avenue South-West 
CALGARY, Alberta 
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WELFARE AND MANPOWER 


Senate Report Complete 


In the highly specialized modern 
society most people do not consume 
directly the fruits of their labour but 
rely instead on the proper functioning 
of an impersonal market system to 
provide them with jobs, income, and 
a command over the goods and ser- 
vices which the economy as a whole 
creates. When the system falters they 
may face, through no fault of their 
own, economic distress for themselves 
and for their families. 

Even in the absence of such distress 
the inability to find work may have 
serious consequences. To the young 
man in quest of his first job it may 
bring involuntary idleness and frustra- 
tion, and even though he is still able 
to draw on the resources of his par- 
ents for support, the experience may 
leave its scars. To the more mature 
person it may bring disillusionment 
and a feeling of inadequacy which the 
unemployment insurance system is 
powerless to allay. 

From another point of view, the 
failure of the economy to utilize fully 
its labour resources involves a loss of 
production. Nor can this production 
be later recovered—it is gone for ever. 
Unemployment implies, then, both the 
inability of certain members of the 
society to share equitably in the 
national output and a reduction of the 
national output itself. 

s a ea 

The maintenance of an adequate 
rate of economic growth requires a 
continuing high level of capital invest- 
ment, both private and public. Private 
capital investment must be supple- 
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mented and stimulated by an adequate 
rate of government investment in 
social capital. Our stock of social 
capital is both inadequate and in many 
respects obsolescent, especially in our 
rapidly expanding urban areas. We 
are ina continuing danger of choking 
our economic growth with congestion, 
pollution, the development of slums, 
and with the effects of deficiencies in 
vital public services and amenities. . . 

The solution of these problems re- 
quires new thinking, experimentation, 
and the development of new machin- 
ery for financing, planning and inter- 
governmental co-operation. 

From the standpoint of maintaining 
high levels of employment, govern- 
ment investment in social capital is a 
possible means to counter cyclical and 
seasonal fluctuations. In recent years a 
number of constructive and helpful 
steps have been taken under the leader- 
ship of the Federal Government to al- 
leviate seasonal unemployment. How- 
ever, in spite of these efforts the 
seasonal fluctuations in employment 
continue to be very large. More can 
be done by suitable planning and tim- 
ing of public investment. It might 
involve some additional effort and cost 
but these would be small as compared 
with the repeated annual wastage 
resulting from high levels of seasonal 
unemployment. . . . 

* * © 

The many and far-reaching changes 
in the economy are having a profound 
impact on our manpower resources. 

. We cannot pretend at this time to 
know precisely where the changes will 
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On June 14, the Special Committee on Manpower and Employment 


tabled in the Senate a summary of its conclusions and findings. 


Here 


are the sections of the summary which are of interest to the field of 


social welfare. 


Readers who have studied the Council’s submission to 


the Senate Committee, First Priority: The Welfare of People, will note 
that a number of the Senate Committee’s findings reflect the Council’s 
recommendations and supporting arguments. 





lead us in the next few years but we 
can be absolutely certain that they 
will continue and that the labour force 
will be required to make adjustments. 
It is not enough to recognize the need 
for these adjustments in retrospect— 
we must continually do our best to 
anticipate them, and to formulate our 
policies accordingly. . . 

In the years ahead, the costs of 
insufficient knowledge and inadequate 
preparation are likely to be extremely 
high. 

It is essential that we keep the 
closest watch on changing patterns of 
employment, on the requirements for 
the various skills, on developments in 
foreign and domestic markets, on the 
effects of technological change, on the 
implications of changing levels of 
investment and changing patterns of 
government expenditure, on the im- 
pact of population growth, changing 
rates of family formation, and chang- 
ing levels of immigration. 


It is essential, too, that we have 
complete, accurate, and detailed infor- 
mation on the characteristics of the 
labour force, and particularly of the 
unemployed—where they are located, 
what industries they have come from, 
their educational attainments and oc- 
cupational skills, how long and how 
frequently they have been out of 
work, and so forth... . 

More specifically, steps should be 
taken immediately to initiate a con- 
tinuous and comprehensive program 
designed to provide periodic analyses 
and forecasts of the size and composi- 
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tion of the labour force and the 
demand for workers in different indus- 
tries, areas, occupations, and with 
different skills. 

The results of these studies should 
be given wide publicity. It is not suffi- 
cient that the government of the day 
be correctly informed on these mat- 
ters, although it goes without saying 
that this is of fundamental importance. 
The public must also be informed. 
Our teachers, educational admini- 
strators, employers, labour unions, and 
others must be fully acquainted with 
the changes that are taking place. Up 
to the present the situation has not 
been satisfactory in this regard. A 
program such as this is an urgent 
requirement if we are to avoid the 
danger of training today’s youth for 
yesterday’s jobs. 

This leads to a consideration of the 
whole question of education and train- 
ing in Canada. Nothing has impressed 
the Committee more than the very 
heavy incidence of unemployment 
among young people, the unskilled, 
and the inadequately educated. This 
has been brought out repeatedly, both 
by the Committee’s own research staff 
and by other witnesses. 

Every study that has been made 
reveals that in the economy of today 
the emphasis is increasingly on skill 
and training, and every forecast that 
has been prepared indicates clearly 
that this trend will continue in the 
years ahead. The opportunities for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers are 
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becoming more and more limited as 
time passes. 


This situation must be viewed with 
a sense of urgency. Without any 
question we must devote a much 
larger proportion of our resources to 
education and training of all kinds— 
academic, professional, vocational, and 
technical. To a much greater degree 
than in the past our national invest- 
ment must include investment in 
people—and we must begin mow. An 
immediate program must be initiated 
and no effort must be spared in mak- 
ing the public aware of the situation 
and of the need for remedial action. 
The young people, and the parents 
and teachers of young people, should 
be fully appraised of the dangers of 
leaving school early and without suit- 
able qualifications. They must be 
helped to recognize that to do so 
may invite a lifetime of recurrent un- 
employment, insecurity and personal 
distress. 


If we are to obtain the best ft 
between workers’ skills and job rv- 
quirements, a vigorous program cf 
vocational and technical training fer 
both our young people and the ur- 
employed must play an important par. 

The recent initiative of the Federal 
Government in this field is well 
founded and timely. This program 
should be implemented rapidly and 
the provinces are urged to extend 
their activities in co-operation with 
the federal government. An imagina- 
tive, large-scale program which pro- 
vides particularly for a higher status 
for technical and commercial courses 
of instruction and for advanced tech- 
nical training is the sort of effort 
which is needed. While governments 
have a general responsibility there is 
also a definite responsibility on the 
shoulders of management and labour 
to contribute of their skills and re- 
sources to the carrying out of these 
programs. .. . 


SOCIAL WORKER III 


required by 


Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Health and Welfare Building 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


SALARY RANGE: $498-606 


This is a professional position requiring at least one year of successful 
training in an accredited school of social work and considerable ex- 
perience in the field, including work in a supervisory capacity. The 
duties include program planning and development in the Psycho- 
Social-Vocational aspects of rehabilitation. It involves working with 
agencies and committees both in private and governmental fields. 


Competition closes as soon as a qualified applicant is obtained. Send 
applications or inquiries to Public Service Commission, Legislative 


Building, REGINA. 
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The National Employment Service 
o: the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is potentially a powerful 
vehicle for dealing with both day-to- 
day and longer-run structural unem- 
ployment problems by facilitating the 
movement of people between different 
firms, industries, occupations, and 
areas; by co- operating in the imple- 
aa ami of training programs; and 
by disseminating information. 


However, at present it is not being 
used as effectively as possible to carry 
out these vital functions. There is a 
regrettable lack of integration between 
the operations of the Employment 
Service and the research and policy- 
making activities of other govern- 
ment agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in general has been severely 
handicapped by not having an ade- 
quate professional research staff to 
appraise changing conditions in the 
labour market and to provide neces- 
sary information and guidance. The 
time has now come to make a thorough 
study of the adequacy of the Employ- 
ment Service and of its organization 
and practices in the light of present 
day conditions. Such a study should 
be carried out at the earliest possible 
time. 

The Employment Service must be- 
come much more than an adjunct of 
the unemployment insurance system. 
It must be well informed, properly 
guided, resourceful, and fully inte- 
grated into an overall program for 


maintaining high levels of employ- 
ment. There must be the closest pos- 
sible contact with industry in every 
area and a thorough and detailed 
knowledge of job requirements and of 
changing occupational trends. In order 
to accomplish this, it is essential that 
employers should list their openings 
with the Service, and that persons 
who are out of work should have 
sufficient confidence in the service 
that they will register irrespective of 
whether they are required to do so 
as claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance. The study suggested above 
should include an examination of the 
practical possibilities for overcoming 
the problems and difficulties which 
continue to restrict the mobility of 
labour. 

The time has also come to make a 
thorough study of the unemployment 
insurance system. The system was 
established two decades ago when con- 
ditions were vastly different from 
what they are today. Since that time 
it has been extended in coverage, it 
has assumed new responsibilities, and 
it has been greatly increased in com- 
plexity, but there has been no funda- 
mental reappraisal of its operations or 
their results. In view of the criticism 
that has been directed at certain 
aspects of the system, the rapid deple- 
tion of the insurance fund, and the 
changing nature of our economy and 
of our labour force, such a compre- 
hensive reappraisal is an urgent re- 
quirement. 


Debates of the Senate, June 14, 1961. 


FIRST PRIORITY: THE WELFARE OF PEOPLE 


FULL TEXT OF A SUBMISSION BY THE CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON 
MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT, MARCH 16, 1961. PRICE $1.00. 
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Life’s Necessities 


From numbers of people 


by Lillian Thomson 


ave have heard about the moving address that 


Miss Thomson gave at the study conference on unemployment held in February 


under the sponsorship of the Ontario Federation of Labour. 


The excerpts 


from it that constitute this article are reprinted by permission from NWA On 
Record, the bi-monthly of the agency of which the author is executive director. 


Last year Neighborhood Workers 
Association of Toronto gave financial 
help to 1100 families, which was about 
25 per cent of the total number of 
families we served. Thirty-seven per 
cent of this assistance was given to 
families already in receipt of public 
assistance and unemploy ment insur- 
ance, and was given to supplement 
these payments. In dollars, this 37 per 
cent amounted to over $39,000. 


In the meantime, the City of Tor- 
onto alone is said to be spending ten 
million dollars on welfare within a 
year. Our organization is trying to 
shore up a program of millions of 
dollars with a few thousand. This is 
a bad piece of engineering. 


Many years ago NWA and many 
other family agencies realized that 
voluntary funds were not large enough 
or stable enough to provide the neces- 
sities of life when these were lacking 
for large numbers of people. Govern- 
ments began to provide for dependent 
children and for the handicapped. 
Later, the various governments also 
undertook to furnish the necessities of 
life for the families of the unemployed. 
They did so with many disputes as 
to who should pay the bill. They did 
so with noticeable uncertainty. 


“What do you mean by the neces- 
sities of life?” an M.P.P. asked me the 
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other day. I am sure he felt that this 
was a sharp question like “What is 
truth?” 


people in parliament. 


However: by the necessities of life 
I mean food enough to maintain health 
—clothing and shelter to be clean and 
warm—medical attention in sickness. 
This is what we claim must be the 
concern of the public departments— 
not a reluctant concern but an impor- 
tant responsibility in a great and 
humane society. 


Traditionally family agencies have 
given financial assistance as part of 
counselling to some families. We have 
said that you can’t counsel a family 
that’s hungry. We have said that we 
were helping people regain their in- 
dependence. But there is another side 
to the record. Our funds are so small 
in comparison with the need that we 
can’t help half of those who ask, and 
can’t help anybody effectively. 

Are we then just another part of 
this perfectly dreadful system that 
sends an unemployed man to Unem- 
ployment Insurance for $30 and to 
Welfare for another $20 and to a half 
a dozen private agencies for $5 each? 
I don’t know what could be more 
demoralizing. 
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it has been said often enough that 
C.nada needs a more integrated sys- 
tem of social security. Here I would 
daw your attention to the policy 
statement of the Canadian Welfare 
Council on Social Security for Canada 
which calls for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission one aim of which 
would be the formulation of recom- 
niendations with respect to the devel- 
opment of a more integrated system 
of social security. This improvement 
is needed in the interests of efficiency. 
But I’m saying that we need it for 
the sake of human self- -respect. A 
depression leaves a residue of demor- 
alized men. 

What can we do together — the 
private agencies — the public servants 
elected and appointed — the churches 
—the labour movement that has so 


said, “that the ‘self-supporting’ man or 
woman has become as extinct as the 
man of the stone age. Without the 
help of thousands of others, any one 
of us would die, naked and starved.” 

Secondly we can speak up for the 
child of the unemployed man. What 
is unemployment doing to children? 
What are all of us doing to children 
while we squabble over who’s going 
to pay 80 per cent of something. 

I think of two boys at Bolton Camp 
last summer. One was small and he 
was crying on the lawn because he’d 
lost a shoe. “My mother said she’d 
have me hanged if I lost my shoes,” 
he said. Now you can understand that 
harassed mother, giving as stern a 
warning as she could, not knowing 
where the next pair of shoes would 
come from. 


“We have idled and 


argued long enough’ 


much prestige and influence? What 
can we do together? 

We can speak up for the unem- 
ployed man. Sometimes lately I’ve 
wondered if I was away back in the 
1930’s. ’'ve heard people toss off un- 
employment by saying that these 
fellows don’t want to work. Do you 
remember the bread lines in the 1930’s, 
and then the war came and the men 
who weren’t supposed to want to 
work rushed into their uniforms or 
overalls? 

I never thought that Canadians 
would be so callous again. I never 
thought that Canadians could be so 
blind to the nature of the modern 
community. We ignore at our peril 
the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1929. “For it is literally true,” he 
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The other was a lad of ten or so. 
“I’ve got to go home,” he said. “My 
father’s lost his job and there’s no 
money.” Small comfort to tell him he 
could best help his father by remain- 
ing at camp where his meals were 
provided. Anxiety had taken hold of 
him. 


The ultimate task 


Finally—and here I am going beyond 
the subject of unemployment—we can 
awaken people to the fact that there 
is poverty in this land. There are 
people who simply do not know — 
there are others who do not want to 
know. 


There is an evil in our society. It 
is poverty. It drags along behind it 
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sickness, broken homes, delinquency 
and vermin. It’s time to attack this 
evil. 


Surely there isn’t a man or woman 
naive enough to imagine that we can 
overcome poverty by raising welfare 
rates indefinitely. Emphasis must be 
placed on the need not only for wel- 
fare, but for jobs and for training and 
re-training. 

Other things are needed too. We 
need decent housing because bad 
housing is both the result of poverty 
and the cause of demoralization and 
poverty. We need good parents—and 
especially good mothers—who are pre- 
pared for all branches of the great art 
of motherhood. 

A real attack on poverty is no easy 
matter. Nevertheless, I do want to 
challenge the labour movement and 


the welfare field to recapture the 
vision they once had—a vision of frec- 
dom from want. 


But you may say, “What nonsense! 
There’s always been poverty and a.- 
ways will be.” That’s what they said 
about slavery. That’s what they said 
about child labour: what nonsense to 
say we can’t send our women and 
children down the mines to work like 
pit ponies. But the Factory Act of 
1833 prohibted children under 11 
years from working more than nine 
hours a day. It was the first of many 
victories over evils that now seem so 
gross. 


So it can be with poverty, in all its 
ugliness, when a generation of Can- 
adians will rise up and say, “We have 
idled and argued long enough: this 


evil also must be put to rout.” 


To 


Director required for 


ARMAGH 


(Presbyterian home caring for 22 Unmarried Mothers) 


The home is situated in a beautiful suburban Toronto setting. 


Qualifications: 
ferred. 


Benefits: 
annually. 


Experienced, B.S.W. or M.S.W., Presbyterian pre- 


Well established personnel practices; a month’s holidays 


The staff of six includes a Registered Nurse, Secretary, House Mother 


and Housekeeper Couple. 


Salary: B.S.W. $4992-6000 
M.S.W. 5472-6552 


Apply to: 


Rev. R. H. M. Kerr 
Chairman, Personnel Committee 


c/o Armagh 


CLARKSON, Ontario 
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BOYS’ CLUBS OF CANADA 


A Scholarship Plan 


The Boys’ Clubs of Canada, a federally 
chartered national organization, came 
into being in 1947; before this it was 
a loosely knit organization known as 
the Boys’ Club Federation of Canada. 
In 1947, there were some 30 clubs; 
to-day the national body has 82 affil- 
iated members in 46 different com- 
munities across Canada, from St. 
John’s to Victoria. 


This growth has not been without 
its problems, chief of which was and 
still is the ever pressing need to secure 
suitably qualified personnel. In 1955 
the national office took bold steps to 
cope with this by establishing a train- 
ing department under the leadership 
of D. Fraser Woodhouse (the writer). 
Shortly afterwards a national com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of John 
F. Evans, Treasurer of Aluminum 
Securities Limited, Montreal, was set 
up to assist in surveying the leadership 
problems in the boys’ club field and 
to lay plans for alleviating them. 
Findings 

The committee’s analysis of the 
problem indicated that boys’ club 
work was part of the broad social 
welfare field and that training should 
be oriented accordingly. The type of 
training should be solidly based on the 
social sciences and humanities, and 
field work should be an integral part 
of it. It was recognized that boys’ 
club work called for training in more 
than one discipline, that there was a 
need for understanding the role of 
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by Fraser Woodhouse 


each of the related disciplines and 
how they all fit into the overall club 
operation. 

It was noted that schools of social 
work were looked upon as the main 
sources for trained personnel, but that 
the number of students graduating 
was far too few to meet even present 
needs, and that not all personnel need 
to be graduate social workers. People 
having academic training in the social 
services and humanities, the basic edu- 
cation for the boys’ club field, should 
therefore, upon graduation, be capable 
of performing efficiently, provided 
they are given an opportunity for 
supervised field experience during 
their academic training. 

The committee suggested that prac- 
titioners in the field spell out the type 
of academic training and experience 
required for professional competence 
in boys’ club work, and to correlate 
university training with present and 
future field work practice. 

Emphasis on undergraduate training 
in the area of the social sciences and 
humanities, along with field work ex- 
perience should, the committee hoped, 


The need for trained leaders is felt 
throughout the welfare field. Fraser 
Woodhouse, Director of Training of 
the Boys’ Clubs of Canada, writes here 
about a scholarship plan to attract 
future youth leaders. 
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result in a greater number of students 
eventually seeking social work train- 
ing. Meanwhile the addition of per- 
sonnel, trained under the scheme en- 
visaged, should increase the quality of 
service in the local clubs, and thereby 
increase their value to the community 
being served. 


Action 


As a result of these observations, 
the training committee, comprising 
representation from the universities, 
affiliated clubs, industry and _ the 
national office of the Boys’ Clubs of 
Canada, under the leadership of Mr. 
Evans set about drawing up a suitable 
course at the undergraduate level. 

The possibility of instituting this 
program was then explored with var- 
ious university personnel, and finally 
arrangements were made to begin it 
at Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, in the fall of 1959. 


A priority system has been set up 
for selection of eligible candidates for 
the course and for scholarship assis- 
tance to enable them to undertake it. 
First preference is given to present 
staff members of affiliated clubs who 
meet the college entrance require- 
ments and are deemed suitable for the 
field. Candidates who have done part- 
time or volunteer work in one of the 
affiliated clubs, members of local clubs 
and other interested and qualified 
people are next in line for selection. 


The content of the course has been 
developed through a careful selection 
of courses already offered by the 
University, is soundly based in the 
social sciences and humanities, and 
meets the general requirements of the 
University for a bachelor of arts 
degree. It is evaluated annually with 
the advice and assistance of University 
personnel. 
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Students’ schedules 


It was agreed that each student 
would, in addition to the academic 
work, do 18 hours of field work per 
week in one of the local affiliated 
clubs. This work is arranged on a 
graded system, since the prograin 
must be flexible enough to be of value 
to students who have worked in the 
field for varying numbers of years. 
The 18 hours of field work does not 
include time for travel. 


The field work starts on the first of 
October and runs through to the last 
day of lectures before the Christmas 
vacation period. The student is then | 
relieved of field work responsibilities | 
until the day after his final mid-term | 
examinations. He then takes up field 
work again, works until one week 
before his first final examination, and 
is free of field work duties until the 


La Société de Service Social 
aux Familles 
Montréal 


has immediate openings for a 
number of social workers, 
French-speaking or bilingual. 


GRADE II 
and junior supervisors 
GRADE III 


Excellent working conditions 


Please apply to: 


EvaRIsTE CHOQUETTE 
Director 

3405 St. Urbain Street 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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day following his last final examina- 
tion. 

Then he returns to the club where 
he has been doing his field-work, and 
works as a full-time staff member until 
the first of June. He receives his 
monthly stipend from the first of 
October to the first of June. 


Financial support 

The students are paid for their field 
work on the following schedule: 1st 
year students: $83 per month; 2nd 
year students: $88 per month; 3rd 
year students: $93 per month; and 4th 
vear students: $99 per month. 

The student, in addition to being 
paid for his field work, receives an 
annual grant from the Boys’ Clubs of 
Canada covering the cost of his tuition 
fees and books. 

Those students who, upon gradua- 
tion have demonstrated through both 
their academic studies and field work 













VICTORIA 
The Family and Children’s 
| 


Service 


needs 


Staff Caseworkers 
for general or special caseload 
B.S.W. — $345-405 
M.S.W. — $375-435 
Apply to: 
Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 


1951 Cook Street 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
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experiences that they are capable and 
desirous of continuing their social 
work studies at the graduate level will 
receive scholarship assistance for this 
purpose also. 
Conditions 

All students who are on the Boys’ 
Clubs of Canada Scholarship plan must 
have their summer employment ap- 
proved by the Director of Training, 
and must engage only in types of 
work that will provide valuable ex- 
perience for working in boys’ clubs. 

In return for the above detailed 
assistance, the student agrees to work 
in one of the affiliated clubs of the 
Boys’ Clubs of Canada, at prevailing 
salary rates, for a period of not less 
than two years. Failure to fulfil this 
portion of the agreement will make 
the moneys previously advanced for 
tuition fees and books subject to re- 
payment by the graduate. A similar 
condition applies if the student fails 
to complete the prescribed course for 
reasons other than academic failure. 
Failure on the part of the Boys’ Clubs 
of Canada to provide suitable employ- 
ment, at the prevailing salary rates, 
relieves the graduate of fulfilling this 
commitment. 
Summer 1961 

At present there are seventeen stu- 
dents enrolled on a full-time basis in 
the scholarship program. They are 
distributed as follows: one in fourth 
year, four in third year, six in second 
year and six accepted for the fall term. 
There are also six full-time workers in 
the Montreal area working for their 
degree on a part-time basis. That is, 
they are carrying a full-time job in 
one of the clubs and are taking the 
course as opportunity permits, which 
means it will take them two, three or 
four years longer than usual to com- 
plete it. They are not required to do 
field work. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


ANNUAL MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 


Looking Ahead 


Temperate weather and the sedate 
locale of the Chateau Laurier in the 
nation’s capital helped 500 leading 
welfare workers from every part of 
Canada to make the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s 41st annual meeting perhaps 
the best such meeting on record. With 
the formal business meeting went a 
three-day conference, from May 29 
to 31, about social policy in the 1960’s. 
The participants looked beyond im- 
mediate needs for a new and definite 
course for social welfare, both public 
and private, to follow. 

The conference got formerly under- 
way with an opening address by 
Governor-General Georges P. Vanier 
during a plenary session on May 29. 
His Excellency said: “I think you can 
fairly take credit for having become 
the guide and mentor of government 
departments.” He added: “It has 
naturally fallen to you to consider the 
well-being of social workers through- 
out the country. Their training and 
recruitment, their professional stand- 
ing and pay have all benefited from 
your attention.” The Governor-Gen- 
eral noted the Council’s detached and 
independent position by which it has 
helped the Canadian people get better 
value for their voluntary contributions 
to countless agencies throughout the 
country. 


Economics and welfare 


The first day featured the eco- 
nomics of welfare. During the morn- 
ing, in a joint session of the funds 
and councils and family and child 
welfare divisions, a panel discussion 
was devoted to the financing of volun- 
tary agencies. Prompted by recent 
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criticism of united appeal fund raising, 
the discussion led to the conclusion 
that there was no practical alternative 
to an efficient united campaign. The 
great virtue of united appeals and 
voluntary agencies alike is the partici- 
pation of citizens in providing welfare 
services. 

It was further agreed that adequate 
financing of these services should be 
sought on the basis of a clear defini- 
tion of what is and what should be 
the responsibility of public welfare on 
the one hand and of private welfare 
on the other. In fact, there was a call 
for a Royal Commission or for pro- 
vincial Royal Commissions to examine 
this important problem. 


The plenary session audience later | 


in the day was left somewhat breath- 
less by an outline of efficient welfare 
as part of an efficient economy. Can- 
adian-born professor Harry Johnson 
of the economics department of the 
University of Chicago, was the speak- 
er, and his subject was “The Social 
Policy of an Opulent Society”. Such a 
society should, in his view, deliber- 
ately approach welfare problems and 
social policy in terms of people as 
human capital. Here are three of Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s thought-provoking 
statements: 

“Education, by far our most impor- 
tant capital-goods-producing industry, 
is not carried on with the efficiency 
of a commercial enterprise. Its selec- 
tion of material for processing is 
largely influenced by the irrelevant 
consideration of family capacities to 
pay ... It is doubtful indeed that 
it allocates its output among products 
on the basis of sufficiently detailed 
and long-range forecasts of demand 
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Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Mrs. Georges P. Vanier opened 


this year’s annual meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council in Ottawa. 


Here 


they are seen with K. LeM. Carter, president, right, and Horace Racine, 


chairman of the French Commission. 


for them, or builds enough flexibility 
into its products to make them as 
adaptable to an uncertain future as 
they should be.” 


“The rising cost of medical care has 
created the chief threat to family 
security in an opulent society and 
constitutes one of the main obstacles 
to generous social provisions of med- 
ical care . . . A rational approach to 
medical training would aim at reduc- 
ing the cost of the investment by 
specializing doctors at an earlier stage 
and fixing the standard of their basic 
training at what society could afford 
to pay for...” 


“It would frequently be cheaper 
over the long run to invest very large 
sums in moving people out of [de- 
pressed] areas and establishing them in 
more prosperous areas where they, or 
at least their children, could become 
full participants in the opulent society.” 
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(Apex photo) 


Commenting on the allegation that 
any extension of social security would 
sap the initiative and enterprise on 
which a competitive system depends, 
Profesesor Johnson said: “Educated 
people are not driven by the fear of 
failure but by the challenge of accom- 
plishment, and they work best when 
they have the security to concentrate 
on the job they are qualified to do.” 


Politics and Welfare 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
spoke at the annual dinner which 
ended the conference, about the role 
of government in social welfare. 
According to Mr. Diefenbaker, gov- 
ernment’s role in welfare is to meet 
problems of immediate concern, avoid- 
ing “unnecessary over-emphasis of 
security, and assuring that social justice 
shall maintain and assure individuality 
of those receiving aid without the 
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sacrifice of individual initiative.” In 
the course of his speech, the Prime 
Minister referred to “a proposal . . . 
for the establishment of a Dominion 
Council of Welfare of a nature similar 
to that of the Dominion Council of 
Health.” 

“While no firm decision has yet 
been made,” he said, “the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare is fav- 
ourably impressed with the idea of 
the Dominion Council of Welfare.” 

In Social Security for Canada, a 
policy statement of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 1958, it had been recom- 
mended that “machinery should be 
devised to ensure regular communica- 
tion among provinces, and between 
provinces and the Federal Govern- 
ment, on all welfare matters of com- 
mon interest.” 

The document referred to the term 
“Dominion Council on Welfare” but 
said that, whatever the form, a pro- 
cedure for meetings of federal and 
provincial representatives is desirable. 

The Prime Minister indicated that 
the government was well aware of the 
serious shortage of qualified social 
workers, and that there had been a 
frank exchange of views between the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare and representatives of Welfare 
Organizations about what should be 
done. “In these discussions”, he said, 
“reference has invariably been made 
to the contribution of the National 
Health grants in assisting with the 
training of medical and _ psychiatric 
social workers. The request has come 
forward for a program of federal 
grants which would assist in a similar 
way with the training of persons 
employed in welfare settings. These 
and other related questions are receiv- 
ing careful examination.” 

(The Canadian Welfare Council, in 
the policy statement mentioned above, 
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had recommended that “The Domin- 


ion government should contribute 
substantially to the cost of professional 
and in-service training required in the 
administration of social security pro- 
grams.”) 


Another conference highlight was} 


a day-long general session on health 
care. Debate on the question of what 
Canadians need in the way of health 


care revolved around an outline of!” 


issues and priorities by Dr. John 
Hastings, of the University of Toronto 
School of Hygiene, presented against 


the background of an address on| SP°@*! 
) said: “1 


“Where are we now in Health Care 
in Canada” by Dr. K. C. Charron, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

Dr. Hastings said: “In the first place, 
it has become increasingly clear that 
any program designed to improve the 
health of the people of Canada must 
assure a balanced and integrated pat- 
tern of services to promote mental 
and physical fitness. . . . It is not 
enough to develop schemes for the 
payment of sickness bills, even if these 
are called ‘health insurance’. Important 
as such payment is and attractive as 
it may be politically, it is a mockery 
of health to make benefits available 
only after people have become sick!” 


Dr. Hastings’s and Dr. Charron’s | 


papers will shortly be published by 
the Council. They will make a con- 


tribution to a better understanding of | 


the entire problem and to the con- 
sideration of the submission the Coun- 
cil is planning to make to the newly 
appointed Royal Commission on 
Health (of which Mr. Wallace 
McCutcheon, a Council past president 
is a member). 


Family Life 

The sessions on family life were 
sparked by an address from Joseph 
Reid, executive director of the Child 
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| Welfare League of America, who 

said: “Actually, in spite of divorce 
j and separation statistics, delinquency, 
ji increasing mental illness, the family is 
‘in remarkably good shape. A 
| higher percentage of people are mar- 
‘ried and living together today than 
ever before in our history. And al- 
though the family lacks its aunts, uncles 
and cousins, it has many times devel- 
oped a much closer-knit relationship 
to the community as a whole.” 

Gilles Lacroix, director of the Ecole 
| des Sciences sociales of Three Rivers, 
speaking about multi-problem families 
said: “I consider the term pretentious 
and dangerous. Does not the notion 
of family imply a multiplicity of 
problems in any event?” He said one 
could just as “well speak of multi- 
problem agencies, those whose pro- 
grams were too limited, too specific, 
too haphazard and too piecemeal. 

“They are perhaps more concerned 
with the need to satisfy their boards 
and their staff than to meet the need 
of their clients”. His final question 
was: “Aren’t our multi-problem fam- 
ilies in the final analysis just normal 
families who have slipped and deter- 
iorated? Where are they? Why are 
they?” 

The topics of the four sessions on 
family life were: strengthening family 
life; new approaches to multi-problem 
families; responsibility for the child 
of the working mother, and new 
families through adoptions. 


Youth Services 

“IT am not cynical about youth, but 
| am sceptical about all the calls that 
are made on youth to build a better 
future”, said Dr. Joseph Laycock at 
the session on youth services. “If 
adults mean what they say, they 
would set about making some pretty 
basic changes themselves in their atti- 
cudes and outlook.” He suggested that 
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between the family agency and the 
YMCA there exists today little if 
anything that can help the “difficult”, 
the delinquent and the potentially 
delinquent youth. A critical look at 
youth services reveals that they are 
either absent or totally inadequate to 
deal with the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of young people who enter the 
labour market, who leave school too 
early, who lack help and guidance to 
prepare themselves for work, respon- 
sibility and leadership. 

It should be mentioned that at least 
one aspect of this problem, the use of 
leisure time has now been placed in 
sharp focus through Council initiative. 
At a meeting in Ottawa recently, the 
Council’s earlier suggestion that a 
national conference on leisure be held 
was adopted by some thirty leading 
organizations in the leisure-time field. 
The Council will be a co-sponsor of 
the conference to be held in the fall 
of 1963, and will continue to provide 
staffing and administrative services for 
the project until the permanent na- 
tional committee is set up this summer. 


Older People’s Accommodation 


The news of a $20,000 grant to the 
Canadian Welfare Council from the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration reached the annual meeting 
while it was devoting an important 
part of its program to discussion of 
living accommodation for older people. 
The grant is for study and promotion 
of provisions offered by the National 
Housing Act for the housing of the 
aged. 


Final day 

Two plenary sessions, the annual 
business meeting of the Council, and 
the annual dinner filled the last day 
of the conference. 

In the morning, a session on new 
frontiers in planning stressed the im- 
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portant role that welfare councils have 
in community organization. It ap- 
peared from a panel discussion that 
councils have often failed because 
their purpose was not broad enough 
and their scope not wide enough to 
meet the economic and social needs of 
regions rather than of single small 
communities, nor have they paid 
enough attention to the new patterns 
that urban areas are taking as a result 
of movement from the land to the 
city. 

In the afternoon there was a general 
session on unemployment and the role 
of social welfare. The background for 
this was the Council’s brief, First 
Priority: The Welfare of People, 
which was presented in the spring to 
the special Senate Committee on Man- 
power and Employment. Three papers 
were given, on income maintenance, 
improving employability of the un- 
employed, and the responsibilities of 
social welfare. 


At the Council’s annual business 
meeting, following the morning ses- 


sion on community planning, te 
treasurer gave his report and the 1961- 
62 Board of Governors was elected, 
Attention was called to the printed 
Annual Report, a brief, well-illustrated 
pamphlet, which in French and Eny- 
lish versions had been circulated, with 
the financial statement enclosed, to 
those present, and which has since 
gone out to all members of the 
Council. This document was supple- 
mented by the more detailed reports 
by the executive director, on the 
year’s work of the Council, and by 
the president, on welfare in Canada 
during the year. Both reports will be 
published shortly. 


At luncheon the Board of Gover- 
nors met and elected the officers for 
the coming year. Their names appear 
on the outside back cover of this issue. 


At the annual dinner which closed 
the three days of meetings, honorary 
life memberships were presented to 
Senator Cairine Wilson and two for- 
mer Council presidents, Mrs. Kaspar 
Fraser and Mr. Jean-Marie Guérard. 


CONFERENCE SIDELIGHTS 


At a pre-conference meeting, the 
Council’s French Commission dis- 
cussed its future. The consensus was 
that the Commission should remain in 
existence and retain its role as a 
standing committee of the Board of 
Governors for consultative purposes. 
The Commission’s executive, now 
headed by Horace Racine, will shortly 
examine what functions the Commis- 
sion could most usefully perform, 
now that French-Canadian interests 
are well represented throughout all 
divisions and committees of the 
Council. 
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The Public Welfare division re- 
ceived final reports of the studies on 
Family Desertion and Homeless Tran- 
sient Men. 

Six informal meetings brought to- 
gether people with special interests. 
The subjects were: homemaker ser- 
vices, inter-county adoption, board- 
staff communications, public relations, 
welfare services and family problems, 
and Indians. 

The Council’s International Social 
Service Committee sponsored a lunch- 
eon during the conference with 
William Kirk, International Director 
of ISS as a guest speaker. 
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CONGRESS OF CORRECTIONS 


The Canadian Congress of Correc- 
tions was held at the University of 
Toronto, May 14 to 19, 1961. Some 
750 delegates attended, from all across 
Canada. 

The mornings were devoted mainly 
to plenary sessions and discussion 
groups which provided an opportunity 
for inter-service exchange of thinking 
and experience; the aim here was 
sreater coordination of the correc- 
tions field. During the afternoons, 
specialist groups met to discuss prac- 
tical problems with others doing sim- 
ilar jobs across the country. 


One morning was taken up by a 
series of simultaneous sessions intended 
to bring out the relationship between 
various sections of the corrections 
field and the welfare field generally: 
training schools, family courts, prisons 
(“community-focussed”), the police 
(their role in prevention), etc. 


An invitation was extended by the 
Government of Manitoba to hold the 
1963 Congress (the Congress meets 
every two years) in Winnipeg. The 
dates have not yet been selected. 


PUBLIC WELFARE SEMINAR 


The second annual Seminar on 
Problems of Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration was held at Laval University, 
Quebec City, from June 2 to 8. A 
project of the Public Welfare Divi- 
sion, co-sponsored by the Laval Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, the 
seminar was designed to provide op- 
portunities for discussion and sharing 
of ideas and problems by senior 
administrators of public welfare pro- 
grams at all levels of government. 
Participants included administrators 
from seven provinces, federal depart- 
ments and major municipalities. The 


seminar director was Professor John 
Morgan of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, and the consultants in- 
cluded university people and senior 
officials of public agencies in Canada 
and the United States. 


The topics to which major attention 
was devoted were welfare policies and 
objectives, and staff training and de- 
velopment. Other topics were research 
and statistics, ethical considerations in 
public welfare administration, program 
planning and evaluation, and public 
relations. 


CORRECTIONS 


The Canadian Corrections Associa- 
tion (a division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council) completed its work on 
a proposal for a staff development 
course. The course would aim at two 
groups: personnel in correctional 
institutions likely to move to super- 
visory and senior administrative posi- 
tions but who are unqualified for 
university entrance; and staff who 
without professional qualifications 
acquire positions that would ideally 
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require professional training. The pro- 
posal is contained in a report which 
is now before the national committee 
of the CCA. 

At the Congress of Corrections in 
Toronto in May, review was made of 
a draft report on training school sta- 
tistics, outlining the statistical require- 
ments of correctional training schools. 
Nearly complete is an inventory of 
current correctional and criminolog- 
ical research. The inventory has been 
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made through a widely circulated 
questionnaire. Replies are now being 
processed and results are being pub- 
lished in a series in the Canadian 
Journal of Corrections. The Congress 
of Corrections devoted a session to 
this study. 

The Association has appointed a 
standing committee to make a con- 
tinuing review of legislation in order 
to bring desirable changes to the 
attention of the federal government. 
With the new committee the Associa- 
tion will be in a better position to act 





promptly when changes in legislaticn 
are proposed. 

The Association has opened discus- 
sion with two U.S. organizations, the 
National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency and the American Correc- 
tional Association. It is hoped that 
channels will be found to obtain 
mutual clearance and to avoid the 
overlapping of projects. 

The Canadian Journal of Correc- 
tions completed its second year with 
a surplus of $1,498. Its credit balance 
is now $1,568. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


Eight provinces were represented at 
a meeting of members of the Com- 
mittee on Homemaker Services and 
other interested persons which took 
place during the annual meeting and 
conference in Ottawa. Informality 
lent additional excitement to reports 
of new achievements. From Winnipeg 
it was reported that the city’s hospital- 
home care plan not only produced a 
saving of some $170,000 during the 
first year of operation but in addition 
freed 33 desperately needed hospital 
beds and made treatment substantially 
more efficient and effective. Similar 
experiments are being carried out suc- 
cessfully in several cities throughout 
Canada. What made these operations 
successful from the word go was the 
availability of homemakers. 


Achievement was also reported 
from Ottawa where workmen’s com- 
pensation has been extended to home- 
makers employed by the Ottawa 
Visiting Homemakers Association. 

It was suggested that the Canadian 
Medical Association sponsor a publi- 
cation like the Homemaker Services 
Bulletin which is published in the U.S. 
by the American Medical Association 
Council on Medical Service in cooper- 
ation with the National Conference 
on Homemaker Services. Such a pub- 
lication, it was thought, would greatly 
help development in Canada of hos- 
pital-home care plans. 

Praise went to the slides-and-sound 
production on homemaker services, 
Any body’s Crisis which is widely used 
and is available from the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


FUNDS AND COUNCILS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Thirty-one carefully selected staff 
members of Community Funds and 
Councils attended a week-long train- 
ing institute in May, run by the 
Community Funds and Councils Divi- 
sion limited to staff with no more than 
three years experience. The institute 
was held at the University of Western 
Ontario and the director was J. M. 
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Anguish who has recently moved 
from London, Ontario to become 
Executive Secretary of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Greater 
Victoria. 


The outstanding success of the insti- 
tute has convinced all concerned of 
the value of such training programs. 
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At this writing, the Com- 
mons had given final ap- 
proval to the government’s 
bill abolishing capital punishment for 
murder, except in cases where it was 
planned and deliberate or committed 
in the course of some other crime. 
The Senate was expected to approve 
the bill without change. 


Thus Canada gets a law dividing 
murder into two categories — capital, 
for which hanging is still the auto- 
matic penalty, and non-capital, for 
which life imprisonment is the punish- 
ment. 


The bill also stipulates that no one 
under 18 shall be sentenced to death 
for either type of murder. Instead he 
would get life imprisonment. 


The bill was generally welcomed, 
though well-known abolitionists like 
Harold Winch of the CCF still pre- 
ferred total abolition. At the insistence 
of the Opposition, the government 
amended the bill to spell out that the 
murder of a policeman or prison offi- 
cial in the course of his duties is a 
capital crime. Opposition spokesmen 
said the original version of the bill 
left some doubt on this question. 

In the end, the Liberals split on the 
issue, 17 voting against and the rest 
going along with the government 
ranks and the CCF in approving. 

In explaining the government’s posi- 
tion, Justice Minister Fulton said 
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Parliament 


Hill 


debate on abolitionist measures such 
as were proposed by Frank McGee 
(PC-—Scarborough) at earlier sessions 
had indicated a majority of Commons 
members opposed complete abolition. 

“It became equally obvious, how- 
ever, that even among those opposed 
to abolition there are serious misgiv- 
ings as to the present law and practice 
governing the death penalty.” 

Mr. Fulton went on to summarize 
the government’s position in these 
words: 

“We have first been mindful of the 
fact that the criminal law must en- 
deavour to translate into an enforce- 
able code the highest concepts of the 
moral and legal standards by which 
society desires to be governed, while 
at the same time, since it must com- 
mand respect if it is to achieve this 
purpose, it must broadly reflect the 
actual state of public opinion .. . 

“Thus while we have avoided the 
rather arbitrary and rigid classifica- 
tions found in the British homicide 
act, we have put more emphasis on 
the element of deliberation as the 
requisite for capital murder than has 
been the case generally, in the United 
States. 

“We have also provided for an 
automatic review by the court of 
appeal, and for an appeal as of right 
to the Supreme Court of Canada.” 

The new bill also requires that any 
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jury rendering a decision of guilty in 
a capital murder case must be asked 
whether it has any recommendation 
of mercy to make. 


“This is in recognition of the fact 
that there is an infinite variety of 
circumstances forming the background 
of motivation for human conduct and 
many degrees of personal responsibility 
for and ability to control and answer 
for individual acts. It may well be, 
therefore, that although an accused was 
guilty of a deliberate killing and did 
not come technically within one of the 
defenses of provocation or insanity, 
the jury will still feel that the back- 
ground of the case, or the circum- 
stances of the accused’s personality or 
mentality, were such that a recom- 
mendation should be made.” 


Mr. Fulton pointed out that the 
bill makes no change in the responsi- 
bility of the cabinet to make the final 
review of every convicted murderer’s 
case. 


“It is a solemn and extremely diffi- 
cult task, but it is a feature of our 
system which gives assurance of the 
preservation of an essential feature of 
any system of justice: that it shall be 
tempered with mercy.” 


Over two million immi- 
grants chose Canada as 
their new home from 1956 to the end 
of 1960. The majority, almost 30 per 
cent, were from Great Britain, 13 per 
cent came from Italy and approxi- 
mately the same number from Ger- 
many and Austria. The remaining 
numbers were of 50 other ethnic 
groups mainly from Europe. This 
movement, although figures were 
down slightly in 1960 from 1959 coin- 
cides with an outstanding rate of 
population growth—comparable to that 
recorded in the first ten years of the 
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Immigration 





century when the Canadian popula-| 


tion increased by 30.5 per cent. 
Immigration during 1960 totalled 


104,111; ethnic composition of the} 


immigrants did not vary much froin 
that of the previous year. Settlers of 


Italian origin made up the largest} 


group, 21,308 followed by immigrants 
of British origin, 20,853. German and 
Dutch immigrants totalled 10,792 and 
5,598 respectively and the number of 
newcomers from the United States 
was practically the same at 11,247. 

As in previous years, Ontario re- 
ceived the largest group of immigrants, 
taking in over 52 per cent, compared 
with Quebec which took in slightly 
over 22 per cent, British Columbia 9 
per cent, the Prairie Provinces almost 
13 per cent, and the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces, 2 per cent. 


Last year over 50 per cent of those 
admitted to Canada wished to enter 
the labour market, the others were 
wives, children, other dependents and 
retired persons. In the division of 
labour, the largest group of prospec- 
tive workers were manufacturing and 
mechanical workers; followed by 
workers in service occupations and 
general labourers, the latter being 
mostly sponsored by close relatives. 
About 15 per cent were classed as 
professional and managerial, a slightly 
higher percentage than in previous 
years. The remaining workers repre- 
sented farmers, construction workers, 
clerical, commercial and transporta- 
tion workers. The age composition of 
immigrants admitted in 1960 shows a 
youthful trend. More than 67 per cent 
were under 30 years of age and 54 per 
cent were in the 20 to 39 age group. 


Out of 4500 paroles 
granted in Canada in the 
last two years less than seven per cent 
can be counted as failures. This figure 
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popula. | Was disclosed in a press interview by 
it. Ge rge Street, chairman of the Na- 
totalled} tional Parole Board. However, in the 
of the}cas of drug addicts, there has been 
th from |ittle success; out of 90 paroled, 70 
tlers of returned to prison. 

largest }} A course in criminology “social 
nigrants |jpathology” is now being offered at 
yan and/Mount Allison University, under the 
792 and [department of psychology and SOci- 
nber of ology. The course consists of a study 
States of the nature of crime and delin- 
| 247. 





quency in the modern community and 
rio re- |jother social problems such as alcohol- 
igrants, |jism and drug addiction. 
mpared |) 
slightly 
mbia 9 More complete care of gov- 
almost — ernment wards, stricter super- 
c Pro- Welfare vision of nurseries and institu- 





| tions and easier administration 
f those | of existing responsibilities have been 
provided for through an amendment 


) en 

were to the Alberta Child Welfare Act. 
'ts and | Lhe Child Welfare Commission, which 
on of | Was set up in 1949, has taken over the 
ospec- jjob of the Home Investigating Com- 


1g and /mittee to investigate prospective adop- 


d by itive or foster homes. It is responsible 
s and | for enforcing the act as well as 
being jencouraging child welfare programs 


atives. jin the province. Dissolution of the 
ed as | Committee eliminates one step in the 
ightly | Previous procedure. 


evious | Another amendment calls for par- 
€ . . 

repre- | ents of neglected children to be liable 
rkers, | for the cost of care of the children in 
porta- | the event that they become temporary 
ion of | government wards. Costs will be 
ows a | charged to the parents on the basis of 
rcent | means, not to exceed the maximum 
4 per | amount the government would ordi- 
roup. | narily pay for their maintenance. The 

assessment shall be reviewed periodic- 
roles | ally and may change according to the 
n the | means of the parents. Age limit of 
-cent | wards has also been extended by the 
igure | act from 18 to 21, a move to help 
fare fuly 15, 1961 


wards who are taking specialized 
training and who would otherwise not 
be entitled to further assistance after 
reaching eighteen. This amendment 
will also aid wards who have not 
become established by the age of 
eighteen. 


A special $80 million pro- 


pee , gram involving the con- 
Training struction of new trade and 


technical training facilities 
across Ontario is under way. Seventy- 
five per cent of the cost of the two- 
year plan will be met by the federal 
government, and the remainder by 
the Province. There will also be made 
available entirely new trade, technical 
and commercial courses and existing 
courses will be revised to keep abreast 
of the changing economy. 

The plan applies in three main areas 
of education: trade schools, techno- 
logical institutes, and technical and 
vocational training at the secondary 
school level. Trade schools will be 
established at London, Ottawa, and 
Sault Ste. Marie, similar to the Pro- 
vincial Institute of Trades in Toronto, 
which is to be expanded. Expansion 
programs at the Western Ontario 
Institute of Technology at Windsor 
have just been completed and similar 
enlargement is slated for the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology in Toronto. 
Ottawa’s Eastern Ontario Institute of 
Technology is to get new quarters 
and Kirkland Lake will have a new 
institute of technology. 


To bring technical and vocational 
training to all parts of Ontario will 
involve an estimated $60 million for 
the establishment or enlargement of 
facilities as part of the secondary 
school system under the control of 
local boards of education. Included is 
assistance of $1 million to the Ontario 
College of Art and $175,000 to the 
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Lakehead College of Arts, Science and 
Technology. 


The facilities of the trade schools 
and the secondary school system will 
be available to assist unemployed per- 
sons in acquiring new skills which 
will enable them to return more 
quickly to employment. There will 
be an immediate need for more tech- 
nical school teachers and special steps 
will be taken to increase the number 
enrolled at the Ontario College of 
Education in the technical teacher 
courses beginning in September. 


The Family and Child 


ee Welfare and Group 
eee Work and Recreation 


Divisions of Community 
Chest and Councils have been merged 
into one Welfare and Recreation 
Council. Chairman of the new body 
is Mrs. H. W. Stewart. It has been 
created to stimulate greater co-ordina- 
tion between private and government 
agencies. 

Also underway is a move to merge 
the Health Division of Community 
Chest and Councils with the Greater 
Vancouver Health League, a Chest 
agency. The two organizations at 
present duplicate much of their work 
and activity. The new Health Council 
would come under the Social Planning 
Section of the Chest. 


The first non-sectarian pre- 
marriage education course 
was recently completed in 
night classes at four Win- 
nipeg high schools. The course was 
sponsored by the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg, under. the direc- 
tion of the Child Care and Family 
Division. Facilities and financing were 
supplied by the Winnipeg School 
Board which required a minimum of 
12 persons enrolled in any class, and 
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Marriage 
Courses 





a minimum of 48 registrations in th 
course. Response to the School Board} 
advertising campaign netted 82 regis} 
trations and attendance at the classe A B 
continued to be heavy. Now question}, 

naires and evaluation forms filled ou} 
by the registrants are being analysed 
to illustrate the effectiveness of the 
Winnipeg course. 







































Dr. Jo 
The Community Chest Tec) 
Withdrawal and Councils ‘of the.” 

of Agencies Greater Vancouver areif) Rapporte: 
from Chest i ISocial C 
has asked five financiallyp 7. y 
participating agencies to withdraw retnene 
: . which sa 
voluntarily. They are: B.C. Society Mav 5.0 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- dele ae 
mals (Vancouver Branch), S.P.C.A. ." = 
(West Vancouver Branch), Columbia Transfor 
Coast Mission, Last Post Fund (B.C. eal 
Branch), and the Returned Soldiers’ je sn. Cor 
Services. This action was taken as of Tita 
part of a continuing process to make ‘ncaa 
the Chest more efficient, and have | Son Pie 
services accurately reflect the health | Arnold 
and welfare needs and desires of citi-) 4 vertisi 
zens and the community. The move ad Ws 

was recommended by the Citizens’) ublic 
Survey Committee which _ studied . d 
Chest affairs last year. — : 
_ man for 
The United Nations Associa-} Public re 
World tion in Canada reports that | phone C 
Refugee the total raised by the Can-| ‘ental | 
adian World Refugee Year Jame 
Committee and private groups was} relation: 
over $23 million, and the Canadian} ‘ils of ‘ 
government gave over $4 million. ber of 
More than $83 million was raised} 44viso1 
throughout the world, enough to Commu 
close the European camps under the Americ 
authority of the High Commissioner Willi 
for Refugees and to set up vocational —— 
Allowa 





training schools for the Palestine Arab 
refugees. Canada was sixth: in per 
capita giving, Britain being first, hav- 
ing raised $22 million. 
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minister of welfare, Department of 
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Son Ltd., is 


which sat in New York April 17 to 


May 5. Dr. Willard was the Canadian 


delegate. 

R. L. Cliff, president of the B.C. 
Transformer Co. Ltd., has been re- 
elected chairman of the budget sec- 
tion, Community Chest and Councils 


‘of Greater Vancouver. W. H. Day, 


vice-president of Robert S. Day and 
now vice-chairman. 
Arnold Mantere, of the Vancouver 
advertising agency, Brown, Mitchell 
and Wright Ltd., is chairman of the 
public relations section. Lyall A. 
Dagg, director of public relations for 
Crown Zellerbach Ltd., is vice-chair- 


_ man for campaigns and Fred Moonen, 
_ public relations department, B.C. Tele- 


phone Company, is vice-chairman for 
central operations. 

James P. Robb, director of public 
relations, Community Chest and Coun- 
cils of Greater Vancouver, is a mem- 
ber of the National Public Relations 
Advisory Council of the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America. 

William Howard Davis, former 
assistant regional director for Family 
Allowances and Old Age Security in 
Victoria, has been appointed regional 
Cirector of Family Allowances for 
Manitoba. 
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PEOPLE 


John Troniak of Winnipeg re- 
signed his position as district senior 
supervisor of public welfare for Mani- 
toba in March to go to Haiti under 
the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance. 


Muriel Jacobson, who was na- 
tional director of the Canadian Com- 
mittee for World Refugee Year, has 
been named UNHCR Correspondent 
in Canada by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. She 
will assist Canadian groups in carry- 
ing out information and fund-raising 
activities, and will report to the 
UNHCR on such matters as programs 
for the admission of refugees to Can- 
ada, and the situation of refugees in 


Canada. 


Mrs. David Mintz continues as 
executive director of the former 
Jewish Welfare Society in Edmonton, 
which has changed its name to Jewish 
Family Services. The new president of 
the Board of Directors is Mrs. Wolfe 
Margolus, who succeeds David 
Wolochow. 


John Kidman, well known Can- 
adian penal reformer, died recently in 
South Africa. He was secretary of the 
old Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare As- 
sociation until its change of name to 
Canadian Penal Association, for which 
he carried on as secretary until his 
retirement in 1946. His book, The 
Canadian Prison: the Story of a 
Tragedy, was published by Ryerson 
in 1947. 
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Volunteer Group Advisors in a 
National Social Group Work 
Agency, by Daniel Thursz. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1960. 385 pp. Price 
$6.00. 


This book is a mixture of useful 
fact and confused thinking. 


“Volunteer Group Advisors in a 
National Social Group Work Agency” 
includes helpful material on the his- 
tory of volunteer work in the United 
States, and on beliefs about the volun- 
teer group leader’s job held by volun- 
teers, employed professional staff, and 
staff members of schools of social 
work. 


Two findings are of particular in- 
terest. First, the volunteers said their 
greatest needs in training were to 
acquire skill in stimulating group 
members to carry responsibility, and 
to understand the adolescent. Second, 
there were considerable differences 
among the three groups in ranking the 
importance of supervision and train- 
ing for volunteers; the School of 
Social Work staff members gave this 
very great emphasis, agency staff 
members gave it less but still great 
emphasis, and the volunteers them- 
selves gave these functions a low 
rating. 

Other useful elements in the book 
are: a Clear description of the task of 
volunteer group leaders; evidence that 
the average service life of volunteer 
group leaders is two years; and evi- 
dence that 79 per cent of the large 
sample of volunteers studied were 
married and that most (69 per cent) 
were also parents. Some helpful tenta- 
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REVIEWS 


tive conclusions might have been 
drawn from these facts. 

One aim of the book which be- 
comes evident as one goes along, is to 
combat two alleged errors of social 
group workers. First, Dr. Thursz 
quotes people who say that the ten- 
dency of professions is to seek high 
status by making themselves exclusive. 
He believes that this wish to be ex- 
clusive is the sole motive for a recent 
effort to describe clearly the compe- 
tence of professionally educated social 
group workers. He sees such attempts 
to achieve clarity as a diabolical plot 
to cheat out of their rightful prestige 
both the volunteers and the agencies 
which employ them, with dire con- 
sequences for the morale of the volun- 
teers. 


One can challenge this belief on 
many grounds, but perhaps the most 
forceful in his own finding that ten 
national agencies in the United States 
employed 2,194,260 volunteer group 
leaders. It does not sound as though 
the volunteers were feeling rejected! 

The second error Dr. Thursz de- 
plores is “the trend toward a treatment 
focus for group work”, which, he 
avers, “has caused many group 
workers to deprecate the role of the 
volunteer in the field”. Dr. Thursz 
does not base this assertion on re- 
search, and even ignores evidence 
about it which is readily accessible to 
him. Miss Gladys Ryland reported 
that only 14 per cent of group work 
graduates in 1953-1954 were em. 
ployed in treatment settings such a: 
hospitals. This makes ridiculous Dr 
Thursz’ suggestion that “in one clear 
swoop, the ‘traditional settings’ are 
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ruled out of the field. . . .” In addi- 
tica, a little study of the practice of 
social group workers in institutions 
ani hospitals would have shown him 
that, far from deprecating the role of 
volunteers, most of them have the 
sane kind of partnership with volun- 
teers as their counterparts in settle- 
ment houses and Y’s. 

For 25 years, there have indeed been 
criticisms of the recreation and in- 
formal education agencies’ reliance on 
volunteers for almost all the direct 
service to groups. This has not been 
an attack on the volunteers. It has been 
a criticism of the failure of agencies 
to allocate some professional social 
group work talent to this primary 
function, so that the level of practice 
can be improved and so that a life- 
giving stream of new knowledge about 
group work can be fed into the whole 
profession. 


The problem of the separation of 
social group workers from direct ser- 
vice to groups in the settlement 
houses, Y’s, etc., has been dragged into 
the book unnecessarily, given a promi- 
nent part, and then befogged with 
confusion and prejudice. 

The facts which the book supplies 
are of interest to professionals who 
work with volunteers, but, alas, the 
conclusions and general reasoning 
have little to do with reality or logic. 

C. G. Girrorp 
McGill University 
School of Social Work 


The Self-Image of the Foster Child, 
by Eugene A. Weinstein. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1960. 80 pp. Price $2.00. 

This concise book embodies the 
tentative findings of a study conducted 
by the author, an associate professor 
»f sociology at Vanderbilt University. 
?rofessor Weinstein was assisted in his 
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project by the Chicago Child Care 
Society and some of the children in 
the foster home care of this agency. 


Working on the psychological 
principle that people’s conceptions of 
themselves influence their behaviour, 
which in turn has an effect on their 
environment, the study tried to ascer- 
tain how foster children think of 
themselves, and how they answer 
questions as to who they are, where 
they are, why they are there, who is 
responsible for them and what is 
going to happen to them. 


The method of obtaining the in- 
formation was mainly by direct inter- 
viewing of selected children by the 
author. The intreviews were based on 
a set of twenty questions which were 
used as guides. The children studied 
were 61 in number and were aged five 
or older. They had been in placement 
for a year or more, and were con- 
sidered to be not seriously emotionally 
disturbed. (Expert and intensive case- 
work help is available to the children 
in care of the Chicago Child Care So- 
ciety.) The reader gathers than none 
of the children in the selected group 
were to be placed for adoption. 


The main tentative findings were: 

(a) That continuing contact with 
the natural parents is important for 
the child’s adjustment in placement. 

(b) That the child’s predominant 
family identification is an important 
factor in his well-being in placement. 

(c) That adequate conceptions of 
the meaning of foster status and of 
the role of the agency are important 
to the child’s well-being. 


Social workers may question the 
first finding, particularly when there 
is not enough staff to help children 
overcome confusion caused by un- 
wise and upsetting visits from im- 
mature parents. One may also wonder 
just how representative the selected 
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group is of children in foster home 
care throughout the country. 

The author however, makes it clear 
that his study was exploratory and 
his findings tentative only, and ex- 
presses the hope that his book 
may stimulate agencies and research 
workers to conduct further studies and 
investigations. He believes that social 
scientists and social work practitioners 
are becoming more aware that each 
has something to offer the other. For 
his part Professor Weinstein has given 
us a well-written account of an un- 
usual approach to the process of foster 
home placement. 

GertruDE WILLIAMS 
B.C. Child Welfare Division 
Victoria 


Ask No Quarter: A Biography of 
Agnes Macphail, by Margaret 
Stewart and Doris French. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
1959. 311 pp. Price $4.50. 


This is a biography of a great Can- 
adian. It is not great biography as 
neither the person nor her times 
inspire that. But it is important bio- 
graphy, accurate, competent, readable, 
and at points exciting. Any Canadian 
who is proud of his heritage should 
know it; any person interested in 
human welfare will read it with grow- 
ing absorption and lay it down with 
renewed vision and conviction. 

Agnes Macphail was essentially a 
teacher, a teacher with a deep love 
for the common people and a deep 
desire for a better life for them. She 
believed firmly that it was to be 
achieved by their own efforts and she 
spent her life urging them to this 
effort. Closest to her heart was the 
local community, its people and its 
services for education, health, and 
economic needs. 

Distinction came to her as the first 
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woman in Canada to be a Member of 


Parliament and this distinction was 


fully earned, at Ottawa and later at 
Queen’s Park. Her conviction about 
political institutions was firm, though 
repeatedly sorely tried by the rebutfs 
and disillusionments which she met in 
both federal and provincial settings. 
Her zeal was not that she should 
reform the institutions but that people 
should send to them dedicated mem- 


bers who would make them work f 


better. She herself was faithful to her 
constituents, as individuals or groups. 
She reported to them regularly and 
laboured without stint to meet the 
array of human needs which streamed 
to her from them by telephone, letter, 
or visit. 

Her support of pacifism sprang 
from this deep concern for ordinary 
people. Characteristically and _posi- 
tively she advocated matching defence 
dollars with peace dollars for inter- 
national scholarships and teaching of 
international relations in Canadian uni- 
versities, proposals only now bearing 
some hope of realization. 

She was a staunch advocate of the 
social services, including public hous- 
ing, educational scholarships, and com- 
munity recreation. With J. S. Woods- 
worth she fought for old age pensions 
in the 1920’s, and later for blind 
pensions and increased allowances for 
the aged. She early advocated drop- 
ping the means test but did not live 
to see it achieved for old age security 
in 1955. Throughout her life she urged 
health insurance services. The bio- 
graphy illuminates the social climate 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s and the real- 
ities of politics and parliament in deal- 
ing with social needs. It is required 
reading on the realities of “social 
action” in Canada. 

Her greatest contribution was to 
penal reform, because her humanity 
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was stirred by the accounts brought 
to her by the endless stream of dis- 
ch:rged convicts who came to her 
ofce for help. She pressed on in the 
1930’s despite crude ridicule in the 
Commons and the lowest forms of 
political skullduggery practised by the 
then government to shut her up. She 
was often heartsick but never intimi- 


| dated nor deterred. She won the fight 


for the Archambault Commission, and 
its findings fully substantiated her 
charges and gave us the first Canadian 
plan for far-reaching re-organization 
of the penal system. Her later interest 
in the Elizabeth Fry Society carried 
forward this crusade into the 1950’s. 


STUART JAFFARY 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


The Effective Board, by Cyril O. 
Houle. New York: Association 
Press (Toronto: G. R. Welch Co. 
Ltd.), 1960. 174 pp. Price $3.50. 


In the September issue of CANADIAN 
WELFARE a book similar in subject to 
this one was reviewed. The reviewer 
said it was “hard to be kind” to the 
book; she also yearned for a good 
book on the “relations, ideal and 
actual, between board and executive”. 
After reading The Effective Board, | 
ain pleased to announce that such a 
book has arrived on the scene. 


Dr. Houle, a professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, has 
written this work after many years’ 
experience as a consultant to organiza- 
tions about their boards. He has also 
had extensive experience in conduct- 
ing institutes for board members, 
often in cooperation with the Welfare 
Council of Chicago. As a result, the 
book is concrete and practical. One 
reads of numerous situations, easily 
recognizable from one’s own work 
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with boards, that bring forth a 
chuckle. Other passages, also recog- 
nizable, which deal with some of the 
thorny problems of board operation 
and board-executive-staff relationships, 
are sobering and thought-provoking. 


The subject matter had been di- 
vided into five broad areas which have 
been built into chapters dealing with: 
how to think about a board; the 
human resources of the board; im- 
proving the organization of the board; 
the board, the executive and the staff; 
and improving the operation of the 
board. The book ends with a sixth 
brief chapter entitled “The Success of 
the Board”. In addition, Dr. Houle has 
included a brief but very good 
bibliography for further reading, and 
two useful charts by means of which 
the interested agency can analyse its 
present board and rate its effectiveness. 


The book throughout sets forth 
what is now seen as the best kind of 
practice, and it delves equally well into 
the problems that can be encountered, 
such as a dominating board or a 
dominating executive director. 


Perhaps the best compliment that 
can be paid to Dr. Houle is that his 
respect for people, whether board or 
staff, is clearly apparent; his assess- 
ments of people and situations are 
realistic but also sympathetic. 


This book will be of interest to all 
kinds of agencies, no matter what their 
size, their experience, or the nature of 
their work in the social welfare field. 
For those that have new boards or 
new executives, the material is set out 
simply enough for all to grasp the 
fundamentals upon which a good 
board and executive team can be built. 
At the same time the book has suffi- 
cient sophistication and detail to be 
of use to the most experienced. For 
agencies without a book on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Houle’s book would make an 
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excellent beginning. For agencies that 
already have material it would be a 
valuable addition. 


Witiu A. Dyson 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


The Changing American Parent: 
a Study in the Detroit Area, by 
Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swan- 
son. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press), 1958. 302 pp. Price 
$6.50. 


This is a report on a detailed study 
of interviews with 575 Detroit mothers 
done in 1953. It begins with a history 
of child-training practices in the 
United States in the past century, an 
extremely interesting trip from “break- 
ing the child’s will”, through “progres- 
sive education”, to Dr. Spock. Then 
the interviews themselves are pre- 
sented and analyzed. Questions were 
asked which dealt with common pro- 
blems of child-rearing including wean- 
ing, toilet-training, growth of respon- 
sibility in the family, and methods of 
reward and punishment. 

The groups interviewed were di- 
vided by social class, religion, race, 
education, ethnic background, inter- 
generational mobility, size of parents’ 
place of birth, consistency of social 
class position with that of the area in 
which they lived, and consistency of 
family’s economic position. Of these 
only religion (Roman Catholic or 
Protestant) and social class, it ap- 
peared, affected the child-training 
practices. 

The authors started with the as- 
sumption that a change is taking place 
in the structure of American society. 
The middle classes formerly worked 
in small businesses, on farms, or in 
highly competitive factory positions. 
There was little security, and a person 
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succeeded by his own drive and szlf 
denial. In training children for such 
individuated entrepreneurial lives, it 
seemed likely that activity would be 
stressed, along with self-control for 
future gains. 

But now the trend is toward large 
corporations with a high degree of 
job security and a demand less for 
striving than for getting along well in 
a position. In this “welfare bureau- 
cracy”, as the authors term it, child- 
training procedures would be more 
lenient, and would put less stress on 
individual activity and self-control and 
more on getting along well with 
other people. 

The interview questions were 
planned to test the differences be- 
tween these two ways of living and 
the hypothesis, that  child-training 
practices would differ accordingly, 
was upheld. 

Finally an attempt is made to look 
into the future. The family has de- 
veloped from traditional and _patri- 
archal to one of belligerent equality, 
and now is developing into a neo- 
traditional form where a high degree 
of specialization is coupled with 
equality. With this the dominant 
theme in holding the family together 
has changed from loyalty to romantic 
love to companionship. Personalities 
have changed in association with these 
changes in the society, and the domi- 
nant types of neuroses have also 
changed. 

The last chapter is a general descrip- 
tion of the child-rearing practices of 
all the 575 Detroit mothers as a sum- 
mary and a documentation for futur: 
work. 

This book is important in setting out 
what has been accomplished in this 
field and in pointing the way to future 
research. The work is well done anc 
carefully documented. But it is not 
easy reading. The train of thought is 
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jnt-icate and at times difficult to fol- 
lov. The writing is not as lucid as it 
miht be. Still, both laymen and 
spe cialists interested in the develop- 
ment and structure of the family will 
find it worth the effort; the field of 
inquiry is fascinating. 

Nancy A. McALLIsTER 


| Vancouver 


A Reader’s Guide to the Social 
Sciences, edited by Bert F. Hose- 
litz. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern 
Ltd.), 1959. 256 pp. Price $3.75 
(paper bound). 

Here is the book for the reader who 
wants to explore unknown territory. 
It is not, obviously, for the specialist 
or even for the generalist who knows 
something about the subject. But it 
certainly could help the specialist (or 
the generalist) in one field learn very 
quickly how to find his way in 
another. 

Seven subjects are dealt with: his- 
tory, geography, political science, 
economics, sociology, anthropology 
and psychology. There is also a use- 
ful and carefully written introduc- 
tory chapter (by the editor) on the 


social sciences in the last two hundred 
years. 

The pattern followed is substantially 
the same under each heading: a de- 
finition of the discipline, together with 
its historical development. Into this is 
woven a bibliography of the principal 
writers, chronologically, by subject, 
influence, school of thought, and so 
on. In effect, the ambitious reader who 
reads through the books indicated, in 
the order given, on any one of the 
subjects, would presumably emerge 
with a well-rounded knowledge of it 
denied to most. 

It is more than likely, however, 
that the book will be what the title 
suggests: a guide, put to more limited 
use than has been suggested. For who 
save the most persistent escapist is 
going to read all the books on any 
science? More than likely, he will read 
the odd one or two, just to get a taste. 
Even if the books remain unread, the 
essays themselves are worth reading 
since they provide in fairly brief form 
a perspective which might otherwise 
be hard to get. 

A. ANDRAS 
Canadian Congress of Labour 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Budgeting for Basic Needs: a stand- 
ard guide to budgeting for families 
on low incomes or in receipt of 
financial assistance. Montreal: Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, 
(1040 Atwater Avenue, Montreal 6), 
1961. 33 pp. Price $1.00. 


Casework Papers 1960. Selected 
from presentations at the 87th 
Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. New 
York: Family Service Association of 
America (215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3). 154 pp. Price $2.50. 
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Growing Old in a Mechanized 
World: the Human Problem of a 
Technical Revolution, by F. Le 
Gros Clark. London: The Nuffield 
Foundation, 1960. 111 pp. plus ap- 
pendix on the Older Man’s Pros- 
pects Outside the Field of Manu- 
facture. Price 7/6 net. 


The Mentally Subnormal: the Social 
Casework Approach, edited by 
Margaret Adams. London: William 
Heinemann Medical Books Ltd. 
(Toronto: British Book Service), 
1960. 271 pp. Price $4.50. 
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Recruiting for Social Work, by 
Elizabeth R. Jacobs. New York: 
National Association of Social 
Workers (95 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16), 1961. 72 pp. Price $1.25 
(10 copies or more; 10 per cent 
discount). 


Among the subjects covered in this 
booklet: How to survey the social 
work shortage in your community; 
how to find and interest prospective 
candidates; how to organize and train 
recruiters, development of techniques 
and tools for putting the recruiting 
message across; and public relations 
avenues and how to use them. 


Reference Notes on Alcohol Prob- 
lems. Toronto: Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario (17 
Prince Arthur Avenue), 1960. 47 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 


A ready-reference booklet for those 
who may be called upon to speak or 
write about alcohol problems. 


A Report on Maternity Homes in 
Metropolitan Toronto, by the 
Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto based on a study 
by the Child Welfare League of 
America Inc. Toronto: Social Plan- 
ning Council (160 Bay Street), 
1960. 73 pp. plus appendices. Price 
$2.00. 


Social Work Glossary. Third 
Edition. Seven Languages. German 
National Committee, International 
Conference of Social Work, Beet- 
hovenstrasse 61, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany, 1960. Price $12.00 Can- 
adian approximately. 


Dr. George Davidson, past president 
of the ICSW,, says this is “a real work 
of erudition as well as a labour of 
love. In addition to being an invaluable 
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item in the library of any school of 
social work or agency, it will, 1 am 
sure, be an interesting and valuable 
addition to many an individual social 
worker’s collection of tools to work 
with. It is most handsomely bound 
. . « The seven languages included in 
the dictionary are English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and 
Greek.” 


Aging in Western Societies: a Com. 
parative Survey, edited by Ernest 
W. Burgess. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press), 1960. 492 pp. 
Price $7.50. 

A comparative study of the social 
trends and welfare programs in Euro- 
pean countries with problems of aging 
similar to our own. 


Aging: Progressive Programming 
(Public Welfare Project on Aging). 
Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association (1313 East 60th Street, 


Chicago 37), 1960. 41 pp. Price $1.25 
(10 per cent discount for 25 to 50 
copies, special discounts for larger 
orders on request). 


Children’s Institutions in Metro- 
politan Toronto: report prepared 
by the Child Welfare League of 
America Inc., May 1960. Toronto: 
Social Planning Council (160 Bay 
Street), 1961. 154 pp. plus summary 
of recommendations. Price $2.00. 
(Summary report available for 15 
cents; 10 or more, 10 cents each). 


An Evaluation of Recreation Ser- 
vices for 16 to 21 Year Olds in 
the Greater Vancouver Area. 
Vancouver: Community Chest and 
Councils (1625 West 8th Avenue 
Vancouver 9), 1961. 6 pp. plus 
appendices. Price 50 cents. 
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ke pe Caseworker Required Pecnnstinn 
“1a. J 
to work Cedarvale School for Girls Informal Education 
7 bound GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO Applicants should have: 
luded in (The United Church of Canada) @ MS.W. or comparable training. 
French, , @ Broad knowledge of recreation 
itch and requires an experienced Case- and group work. 
worker who will be responsible @ Experience and competence in 
C tor counselling approximately nt community organization in 
a Com. girls referred by Children’s Ai disect seevite o¢ is 0 anda 
P Ernest Societies. planning agency; working with 
ersity of Salary: $3500 to $4000 per annum, committees; preparation of 
liversity plus room and board. reports. 
492 pp. Apply to: @ Ability to speak in public. 
— Rev. J. R. Mutcumor, Secretary Starting salary commensurate with 
. Rate Board of Evangelism and Social training and experience. 
wt Service Apply to: 
of aging The United Church of Canada : Joun M. Ganpy 
— 711, 85 St. Clair Avenue Social Planning Council of 
. _ fast , Metropolitan Toronto 
idee TORONTO 7, Ontario 160 Bay Street 
ging). TORONTO 1, Ontario 
Welfare 
- Street, 
ce $1.25 
efit SOCIAL WORKER 4 
| 8 required for Department of Social Welfare, PRINCE RUPERT 
B.C. Civil Service 
Metro- Salary $430-510 per month, plus $15 per month Special Living Allowance. 
repared Duties include carrying a selected caseload for direct services to Indians; 
gue of assisting in developing and coordinating community resources and assisting 
oronto: in research that will contribute to the integration and possible future exten- 
60 Bay sion of welfare services. This is a pilot project shared by the Indian 
mmarvy Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Pro- 
$2.00. vincial Department of Social Welfare. 
for 15 Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects, with at least a 
ach) : B.S.W. degree. Preference will be given to candidates with a M.S.W. 
P degree; several years experience in family and child welfare services; a 
knowledge of community organization methods; a knowledge of simple 
n Ser- ’ io : ee 
lds in research techniques and ability to work with groups as well as individuals. 
a The project will last for at least two years and is subject to annual review 
non. thereafter; appointment will be on a temporary basis initially but full 
est and fringe benefits apply. If a full-time program is established, the position will 
venue become permanent. In the event of termination of the project, an oppor- 
). plus tunity for transfer to a position of comparable salary may be offered. 


For application forms apply IMMEDIATELY to The Chairman, B.C. Civil 
Service Commission, 544 Michigan Street, VICTORIA. 
COMPETITION NO. 61:15A 
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